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Preface 



Our aim in ihis rcatler on literals is lo provide a clear aecouiil of tlie major 
per>pecii\es on liieraey and adull education. Sucli an ohjecii\e cannot be attained 
without the cooperation of others. 

W'e are grateful to the National Commission for I3e\elopmcnt Cooperation and 
the Steering Party of the hiternational Litcrac\ Year for their financial support u hich 
made it possible to invite those contributinii to this reader to a conference at the 
Netherlands Institute of lnternali(>nal Relatit^is Cliniiendacr, and to participate in 
the literacy acti\ities of \arious local organizations of the Humanistic Institute for 
De\elopment Cooperation (HiVOS). Both institutes ha\e attached much impor- 
tance to this \ ear, 19^)0, declared International l jtcrac\ ^'earb\ the L'nited Naiitms. 
We would also like to thank the authors of this reader for their cooperation in 
prompil\ sending their contribution^ after their sta\ in the Netherlands. 

The writing of this book has not onl\ in\ol\ed a great deal of close ctniperation 
between the editors, but also the assistance of Karin \an l-gmond and Sandra 
Vogelsang, which was indispensable in preparing it for publication. Morcoxer, (he 
help o\' Laurie Neshit! with respect to both interpretating and translations into 
I'jvjlish was osscniial. 



Introduction 



PoDpIc wlic) can noilhcr read nor write arc di)i)incd lo funclioii as scctnid-ratc 
cilt/cns. Thc\ arc poorlv equipped lo use ihcir riiilils and lia\c iiiiiilcd access lo 
kiiowiediie thai iiughi enable iliciii lo inii")rt)\c ilieir siiuaiii>n. Quite oil en ihcir 
position is e\en worse: illiterates are powerless auainst abuse and exploitation 
wiicrcas modern i /I iiL! processes alTcci thcrn onl) nei2ati\cly In shon, tlic\ arc 
liopelcssK caught in the \ icious circle oi'depri\ ation and j^KncrtX-Tluis thcv hamper 
the de\eIoj>nicm (^I'the countries in wliich lhe> li\e. Illiteracy is t)nc t)! the main 
obstacles to economic progress and dciiuicrati/alion, particularly in tliirti- world 
countries, whetc the percentage of illiteracy is considerably higher ( o\cr ^iV f in 
AlVicc' than in ifulustriali/cd ct)iMitrics. 

So literacy is an inipt.M"tant conditit^n lt)r reaching a ceilaiii lc\el oC de\ elopmcnt, 
botli socially and indi\idually. "Fhe most t)b\it)us way to prtMiK)te this scems tt) be 
the imi^lcmcniation ot*a large-scale literacy campaigii. but tliis approacli has only 
pro\cd c!Tccti\e in a luimbcr ol' very limited situations. Ciciicrally speaking, lar loo 
many participants drop out. the main reast)n I'or which is the lack ot any real 
porspecti\e oi" impro\ omcni of their situaiit)n. The main handicap in these literacy 
campaigns is that they see learning to read and write as aims in themselves, whereas 
actually there is moic at stake de\ eloping a society and gaining access to pt)wcr in 
all social sectors. Or. as Jaaj'J nijkstra puts it in his ci)ntributii>n: 'The retlistiibution 
know ledge nuisi be accompanicti by a redistribution ol income. land,ci\il rights 
and power*. 

Most go\ernnients. howc\cr- arc iu>t prepared to further the transfer of political and 
economic power lo the poorest. Their literacy campaigns w ill practical ly always be 
aimed at integrating the participants in the existing balance of power. But c\cn in 
a country as /.imbabwc. where educatit)n is seen as a basic right, go\ernmcnt 
literacy campaigns w ere unattainable because other pi iorilics ranked higher due to 
limited means, as appears from Ignatius C*hombo\ article, \aiional go\eriiments 
are not the tight institutions lo determine ct)ntent and approach of these campaigns, 
this is better lelt lo non-g(U ernmental organizations. 

Ill order to be able to make a serious el tort at ile\elt)pmcnt. literttcy pmgrammes 
must be fully integrated into a more general dc\ eiopment project. This means that 
the content ot a literacy pK^gramme has t(^ suit the requirements i^l the more general 



project. This dirocl link is an iniporlaiit nuuivalional facior in the participants* 
learning process. 

However, such devck^pnienl prograniines. wiiii an integrated iiterac> coni- 
poneni, cannot be drv^pped at rand(Mii in a ctnintry. First oi' all one -has to gain a clear 
understanding ol' the possibilities o!'a region and oi the wishes and potential ol'the 
future participants. 

How programmes must be buili up and which factors have [o be taken into 
account is discussed in Jan Ooijeiis' and Oni Shri\asta\a's contributions, The\ 
argue that literac\ programmes must be developed from the perspective of adult 
participants and that their knowledge and experience must be expk^ited. This goes 
for planning, organi/aticMi. administraliiMi and e\aluati(Mi of a programme and lor 
the writing of curricula, the j-nodiictit^n and distribution ol' materials and for 
follow-up activ ities. 

K\en within full\ integrated literac\ programmes there is a!v\a\s the risk of 
conformation. One learns to function within a limited ileld and the programme does 
not aim at active participation in sDciets. To achieve the latter a critical awareness 
has to he developed which enables people to understand their situatitm and makes 
them realize that it can be changeil, as Freire puis it in his theor\. For the ctMicrete 
activities which tiuist implement such a change aconimtmlv accepted aim (e.g. the 
aim o\' the deveU>pment i")ri>gramme) and a certain measure (A' uemoeracv are 
prerequisites. W hen a group of people combines these aspects - leaniing together, 
.self organization and Joint action - we can speak of 'popular education", an activ ity 
which has become widespread in Stuith America, lint is populareducati(Mi possible 
at all tinics and m an> country? Kees Hammink is raihi i dcubtful about this in his 
article. 

Activities within [popular etiucation projects tend lo he vvidelv divergent, because 
specitic conditions, certain coiiiinon inleresis and the wishes and j'Jotential of the 
participants are equal 1> taken into account. This is also expressed in the prt^ject 
repiM tsoftheciMitributors. CF.PROD in Honduras for instance concentrates on w age 
m crease cuul j")revenlive heal 1 1; -jare in rural areas. Delia Galindo and Laura 
l^arahona tell us. For the women's organ izat it ui Pl-lRr-NU'JFiR, about which we 
read \n liHzaheth I)asso\ contribution, literacv within the rramewtnk of the im 
provonicnt of the legal status of vvi>men is central. Incatem, t!ie organizaii<in lor 
which Fjnilse l^scobar works, combines literacv pr(»grammes lor vvtunen especialK 
with organization building and skills like weaving. 

Organizalioiiscan also limit the:,iselves to apailicularareao! j>ojHilar education, 
like the j^riKluclion of learning and teachmg mateiials. Fhis is what I RICON lioes, 
the organization that Samir Banerjee is invol\ed with. In all situations creativits 
seems iiulispeiisable. ()m Shrivastava's description of crash ctuiiscs iov W(Mn'Mi 

erJc ^ " 



siipporls this view. Recurring faislralions have to be coped with everywhere, as 
appears from ihe case Saiyabrala Barik presems. 

Yet there are numerous problems that are shared by most organizations. One of 
them is the language problem in literacy courses: the jXMential participants speak a 
language that is not the national language. In which language must they learn to 
read and write and in w hich language will the course be taught? On a practical level 
these problems will be solved depending on the availability of suitable tutors and 
the existence of a script in the participants' language. Inipoitant political aspects 
like cultural identity, economic improvement and access lo power phiy an important 
part in opting for the first or the second language. Bastiane Tholen gives content lo 
these criteria in the Dutch situation. 

Literacy programmes can only succeed when thc\ are closely tied up with the 
daily reality of participants* lives. An integral part of this is the language they speak. 
F'or ihh eason literacy pri)gramnies must be taught in the nati\ e language of the 
participants. This is one argument of those in favor of native language literacy 
programmes. Another argument is that knowledge that is taught in people's own 
language reinforces their cultural identity: thus they learn how to defend themselves 
against domineering external influences. 

One can als(^ argue in favor of literacy programmes being taught in the national 
language. The most ob\ious advantage is that participants are thus enabled to gain 
information about the plans and arguments of their rulers and can addrc>s them 
directlN. This is how the HLP in South Africa argue, about which we can read in 
Buso Mavuso's contribution. 

Another frequently mentioned problem is the implementation of literacy courses 
for women. l\iv more women are illiterate than men. of the total female world 
population is ilUieraie. Women are seriously hampered in their efforts to take an 
active part in society, to fight for their rights and to improve their situation. Their 
children suffer as well, as women still are largely responsible for the well-being of 
the family and the upbringing of the next generation. 

Special attention will have tc^ he paid to women in a way that takes into account 
their status in various roles and circumstances. Women no\ onh have different 
barriers to cross than men. but heir experience of the world, their daily routine and 
their learning needs are different as uell. Also women \ers often do not manifest 
themselves in mixed groups. Do women need separate !ilerac\ ccunses? hie van 
Dijk thinks they do and she suppoils this \iew in her contribution. 

There are siill man\ (juesiions lo be answered and problems lo be soUed in areas 
other than \ocond language* or women*. More research, mutual suppon and 
exchange.of experience are badly needed indeed. 



Donor organi/aiioiiN can lend a helping hand in iheNe fields loo. Leo Duhheklani 
points out various possibiliiies in his article. 

Next Manucia Montcirt) shtnvs us the other side oi' the picture, elaborating on 
the stipulations made by donor organizations \\hen they take it on themselves to 
support literacy programmes. There u ill still be a big demand for literacy program- 
mes alas in the next few years. The attention p*id lo the problem of illiteracy in the 
framework of The International Literacv Year must be seen as the beginning of a 
long road that has still to be covered, the end of which will come into sight when 
elementai-\ education does no longer produce illiterates. Jan de Vries maintains that 
the experience gained in adult literac\ programmes can be \er\ helpful in realizing 
this aim. 

.Apart from this, adults will have \o be enabled to gain essential new knowledge 
and skills in a developing socicls. Onl\ then will the basic right of Hducation for 
All be fulfilled. 

Robert Aspcslagh Jannic \an den Berg 
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Literacy: access to power 

Jaap Dijksira 



There is an old sa\in^: knowledge is poucr. Tliul uiieiciil wisdoir luis Kisi none ol' 
its irutli. But the reverse is also iriie. The lack ol'kiiowledize, llie inahiliiy to acquire 
knowledee. means inipoiieiice in a world where power over infoniialion is increa- 
siniiK elosel) linked wiih political and economic power. 

We're talking about illiteracv : not hein^ able to read and w rite or - in the broader 
United Nations definition - the inability to read or write and comprehend a short, 
simple text about ever\da> life. I*or over 900 million people on this planet - one in 
Tour people over the a^e ol' 15 - that is the daily realil>. The real figure is quite 
probably much higher, particular!) il vve eniplo) a less i'ornial definition. That is. 
if b\ illiteracv we mean Tunctional* or 'social* illiteracy: having an insulTicienl 
graspot readinii. wiitin^ and arithmetic skills to deal w ith one\ social env ironment. 
It i.s no coincidence that illiteracv is most coninion amon^ socially nuuizinal <:roups, 
amoiiii people who are in a sociti-economicallv and culturallv disadvanta^zed 
position. This is true of countries in the south, but it is no less true of the north. 

Toda> we shall not. in fact, be talking about a problem particular to the Third 
World, in the Netherlands of lodav. illiteracy has by no means been eliminated. We 
don't have exact figures, listiiiiates vary between and 1 million people out 

of a population of 14 million. That is a stayycrin^ number, in any case, and almost 
inconceivable in a so-called advanced and modern societv such as ours. Once atiain. 
Ihe highest percentages can be found among groups w hich aie already in a difficult 
social position: ethnic minorities, inhabitants of aging urban disUMcts. voung people, 
not \o niention women. 



( \>nsci{Ut ni i'\ fff illiti rarv 

What ar*' the coiisetiucnces of illiteracv : 

— iniportence: it excludes large groups of people fn)ni full pan ici pat ion in society 
and therebv conHrmsilie continuation o\ the 'status quo*: 
- illiteracv ou a global scale results i'vom pcneilv and under-developmeni and 

fornix an obstacle to progress and development: 
- illiteracv keeps people in a situation where thev are dependent, lacking auiono- 
inv. wnhout rights and Ii\ing in insecurity. 



J 



Over the past 30 years large-scale campaigns devoted to the techniques of reading 
and writing failed to ha\e nuich impact. Mass literacy campaigns of this kind ha\e 
proved to have at best a temporary effect. The direct social environment of those 
taking part remains Linchanged and continues to produce new groups of illiterates. 

Along with many others, we are convinced that literacy campaigns can only 
hope to succeed if. at the same time, they can also offer illiterate people imprcned 
socio-economic and cultural perspectives. Investments need to be made not just in 
education but also in socio-economic de\elopment. The redistribution of 
knowledge must be accompanied b> a redistribution of income, land, civil rights 
and power. In shoii. access to power for iiiaiginal groups around the wtirld. This 
has tx^en the main theme of our policy in the Third World for some time now: access 
to power. 

E\cryhod\ lilcvalv \s i lhini;i' 

\\\ like to end with a quote /umii ^ taie humanist, the Norwegian economist Johan 
Galiung: 

'What would happen if the whole wtirld became literate'/ Answer: not so \er\ 
much, for the world is by and large struct ureti in such a wa\ thai it is capable of 
absorbing the impact. But if the whole w t)rld consisted tif literate, autonomous, 
critical, constructive people capable tif translating ideas into action - indi\idu- 
all\ or collectively - the w^rld would change,* 
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Development and the possibilitie:^; for literacy 



Jail Ooijcns 



Since the end oi ihc ihero has hceii a marked ehanize in ihe field ufadLiIi 

edueaiidn and liieracy. In reaetitm \o ilie so-called iradiiional literacy programmes 
of ihe fifties, during the sixties the idea o\' functional literacy w as stressed, or what 
is common !y known toda\ as prohlcm-orienied literav:y. Here I w ill brieHy attempt 
to sketch the origins of functional liierac\ and the p<isslbilitics for literi«';v program- 
mes in the imal areas of Latin America. 



riiv scan h for lunciiifniiliiy 

Traditional programmes o\' adult education, which con inue to be offered b\ most 
countries" ministries ol' education, almost always in\i l\c massi\e literacy cam- 
paigns and primaiA education programmes ibr adults. The teaching methods are 
generalK \er\ similar to those used in basic educaticMi lor children, though certain 
adaptations ha\e been made. The programmes are tlevc loped outside the adults' - 
their physical. Nocio-cconomic and cuhural context. There is no coordination with 
{)llier development activities. The main goal of these traditional adult lileracv 
programmes is to leach reading, writing aiul arithmetic to the adult w ho has not had 
the oppoiiunity to attend school. Literacy was and is considered to be an end in 
itself- In reaction to the experiences ol" the traditional mass literacy campaigns, U) 
main development workers* criticism of the traditional approach and to the overall 
lack of motivation of the adults m the mass campaigns of literacy, the search began 
in the sixties for a new i\pe of literacy. One saw the need to develop more 
'functionar programmes. 

The uinctional approach to adult education, incl titling literacv. means litcracv 
oriented to the en\ ironment o\' the adult and attempts to adapt teaching programmes 
to the socio-economic problems (^f the adult's real world. I'he programmes not only 
target the basic skills of reading, writing and arithmetic. Adult educaticMi slnuild 
have a broader lociis. .Someone stressed that " literacv. far from being an end in itself, 
should he seen as^wa\ to prepare man lor the performance of a social, civic and 
econonnc role that widelv overcomes the limits of rudimeniarv literacv. restricted 
niei jlv to leaching reading and writing.' 

The most important of the new ideas arc the coiiscieniisalion approach of Paolo 
I -re I re. and the work oriented literacv appro<ich ol Maguerc/ (sec next page;. 

^) 



F re ire ami Ma\^uerez. 



The Ibllouini! is a hric! comparison of ihc approaches of I-'roirc and Maguorc/ and ihoir 
tuulerlyini; principles. 



Aspects 

noiion of development 
goal of de\elopmenl 



Mari!uere/' approach 



economic iirow th/modcr- 
nisalion 



l-rcire's approach 

socio-poiiiical 

eniancipaiion: sucio- 
polilit. il and economic 
liberalion 



emphasis m irainiiiii and 
lormalion 



prolcssional iraininii anil 
ihe leachinii oi' 
know lediie and ski;i> 



pol it ical conscicniisal ion 
and the creation ol'in- 
siiilu 



importance ot hasic sitnK 
understandinii of rcalit\ 



of great impoiiancc 
enterprise 



of great importance 

total situation t>f the 
human hcini; 



role oi' ihe population 
being studied 



within tlie research ' 



joining acti\ely in the re- 
search 



participation 

nature of i lie process ol 
comimintcaliiHi 

contents ol dialoiiue 



t\ pe ot iiisinictor 
role ot instniclor 



pailicipation as a means 

discussions w iihin the 
griuip 

discussion/st)l\ uig a 
|irohleni 



lamiliar u ith situation 

esscntiiil: possrsses 
know iedge 



participation as a goa 
dialoiiue 



ana l\ sis of rcali(\ and 
idem illcat ion of cither ex- 
isting problems 

lamiliar with situation 

ctjual w ith the par- 
ticipants w ilhin discus- 
sion 



'Ilie interprciation ot thes-; points ami reali/atii^n ol prograniiiies with these approaches arc 
\cr\ ditterent and lelate to the undeil\mg notion nt de\eli>pment. ^-ich as I-reire's idea ol 
'liberation*, and Maguere/* 'moderni/ati(Mi.' 
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Boili iiifluciiccci ihcfunctional lilcracy approach oUhc Hxporinionial World Liieracy 
Programme ol ihc UNESCO (EWLP), which was iniiiaicd aficr ihc World Congress 
of Kducaiion Ministries lo Eradicate Illiteracy, held in Teheran in 1%5. 

The cf vaiiou of the EWL.P 

In one of the reconimendaiit)ns of the World Congress of Teheran, it is sivcifically 
stated that 'every liieracy operation for adults has to bo conceived as an integral 
pan of the de\eU)pnient plan of a country, linked with professional, social and 
cultural formation.' Also. 'dul\ development-oriented liieracy must be an integral 
part not onl\ of ever\ educational national plan, but of development plans and 
projects in e\er\ sector of the country.* The HWLP was created to generate a more 
development-oriented methodology of literacy. In the UNESCO approach of the 
sixties one cmphasi/ed the concept of modernisation and economic development 
and tlic central point was selectivity: all conformed to the strong economic inier- 
preiatiiMi of tlevelopmeni at that time. 

Since 1970. basic changes can be observed in the general global view of 
development. There was criticism of the economic and niodemisaiion view which 
had prevailed up H) that lime in considering development strategies. The gap 
between the Third World and wealthier ctiuntries had only widened. The integra- 
li'^nal nature of development and the necessar>- participation of the people in the 
search for solutions was now emphasised. 

In 1 972 the concept t)f functionality in liieracy and adult education was extended 
by participants of the UNESCO-Seminar in Havana; 

'l-'unctional adult education is that which, founded on the relationship between 
man and work (taking the word work in its broadest sense) and linking the 
development ol" the working individual with the general devek)pmeni of the 
communitv. reconciles the interests of the individual with those of society. 
Punctional educatit)n therefore is that in which the individual fulfills himself 
within the framewiMk ()f a sticiety whose structures and whose supersiruciural 
relations facilitate the full deveU)pnient of human personality/ 

Thus, it helps to pn)duce an indiv idual wln) is the creator of material and spiritual 
wealth while at the same rime alU)wing him unrestricted enjoyment of his creative 
work. 'Viewed in this way, functional adult education is. to a great extent, the 
aspiraiii)n (if educators throughout the wt)rid w ho are concerned with the effective- 
ness of their work. Its application and cfllciency are hampered when there is no 
supportive relationship between the so-called sub-^v stems ol a particular society, 
whereas ihcy are consic ablv facilitated when sub-svstems arc harmoniouslv 



intertwined and lend one another mulual support' ( U NHS CO 1 972: 1 8). At the Third 
World Contereiiee on Adult Education, organised in Tokyo ( 1972) this interpreta- 
tion was repeated. 

A broader interpretation of the concept of functionalitv was also defended at the 
Third Conference on Adult Education held in Tokyo (1972), the International 
Symposium for Literacy held in Perspepolis (1975) and the International Con- 
ference on Aduli Education organised under the auspices of the hiiernalional 
Council on Adull Education (ICAH) in Dar-Hs-Salaam (1976). 

It is now generally accepted that the concept of functionality should he extended 
to all its dimensions: political, economic, social and cultural. Just as development 
is not only economic growth, literacy, and more generally adult education, should, 
above :«11. tend to awaken a critical awareness in ihe indi\ idunl of the social reality 
and allow men and women to understand and change their destiny (Perspepolis 
1976). The tlnal declaration of the symposium in Perspepolis was a clear step in the 
direction of w hat was called 'alfabeti/.acion para la liberacion/ Adull education had 
to create the conditions lor the acquisition of a critical understanding of the 
contradictions within society and. moreover, of one\> own initiative, and stimulate 
participation. 

It was also during the seventies that international organisations begun promoting 
the concepts of basic needs and Integrated Rural De\elopnieni (IRO). In the 
international conferences mid seminars t)n Adull Education and Literacy, some 
aspects of these strategies also recei\ed greater attention. The importance of 
coordination, the idea ol basic needs, the importance oi i\ genuine and indigenous 
de\ elopment based upon the people's concrete situation and including participation 
began lo be stressed. There were parallel developments in the Popular l^ducauon 
programmes that w ere strongly inlluenced by the experiences of literacy program- 
mes inspired by Ereire s approach. 

Sofnc principles for iididi edm a (ion 

If the adult education process is to respond appropriate 1\ to the people's needs, there 
must be good coordination with the development agencies working in the region: 
both during the basic stiidv and the implementation of t lie educational programme. 
If actions are not already cotudinated. adult education, because of its integral 
and communicative nature, may well become the coordinating clement for the 
\aiious agents that are facilitating development and change in a given region. It can 
be said I hat adult education (iticluding literacy) should be an integrated global 
process of multiple formation, develoj^d as a function ol life and ofdifiering neeils: 
a diversified educational process that aims to make adults ct^i scions, active and 
elTicient com{)onenis within pi'oduclion and devclopnienl in general. 



Both in contcni and fonii, educaiional programmes nuisi adapi lo ihc socio- 
economic and cultural condiiions of the area, and U) its particular characi eristics 
and concrete possibilities. In order to create genuine educational content and to 
ensure a better acceptance of the pmgramnies in the communities, the population's 
participation in preparation is indispensable. This principle is valid not only for 
literacy programmes, but for other development projects as well, since it makes it 
easier for those responsible for literacy programmes to adapt their programmes to 
other developmeiil activities. 

Gi\eii existing circumstances, there cannot he a homogeneous adult education 
that is unifonn for all. Programmes, methods and materials should be diversified in 
the sense that the\ should be drawn up after identification of the problems of a 
human group, and adapted to concrete real situations. Adult education should be a 
son of 'education taikued to de\ek)piiient objectives and people's needs and made 
up with full participiuion of the adults.* 

Adult education should be creati\e and should use techniques adapted to local 
situations and current needs. This means gi\ing up a priori centralised program- 
ming, along u ith reading primers and other teaching materials that are made up in 
an office and spread all over the coimtfv. h is an individual's concrete situation 
wh.^h provides specialists with the elements necessary to define the content and 
methods for integral personal development. Special attention has to be gi\en to the 
training of the instructors, so that they can continually adapt the programme to the 
circumstances of the adults. 

In order for an educational prograiiiine to be truly functional, it is indispensable 
that a basic study be can led out of the region where the programme is lO be 
implemented. Onl\ a thorough knowledge of the objectives and development 
structure, and the socio-economic, political and cultural aspects of the life of future 
participants, can adapt the prograinmc to their problems and desires and. therefore, 
contribute to change. 

Adult education is no longer the sole responsibility of teachers and ministry of 
education officials, but of technicians ol' development agencies and of the people 
themselves. They should all plav an essential role in adult education pi-ogiammes. 

Within the educational process, great emphasis has been given to the method bv 
which the students are to acquire knowledge. Adult experience and intuition are 
stressed us a starting point for learning. From this principle ccimes the importance 
1^1 dialogue during educational meetings, and student participation in the design and 
implementation of the educational programme. 

Adult education should function in such a way that the various fields of 
educaUonal action are interrelated and become a single process. It is a total 
educational action in which the tools of reading, writing and arithmetic are only one 
aspect. 



Possihiliiic.s ofHtcrm ' y proiiranwies 

Today siinuilatiriiz adiili lilcracN is. essenliall)'. related lo iwu thouizlils. 

First that adult education is the foundation lor a democratic de\elopnieiU. It 
gives the population access to infoi'niatitni and provides it with the totals to speak 
up tor itself. Adult education hr(nidens one's horizons and in\ites acti\c participa- 
tion in social processes. 

Secondi). illiteracy is an important obstacle ibr dexelopmcni. Allluuiiih the 
relation between illiteracy and prosperity is ncU clear, literacy is thought io he 
essential for both the de\clopment of modem society and for the liberation of the 
individual, hi other words, adult education is one (^f the possible in^lruments for 
ec(Mioniic. siK:ial. political itnd cultural development. 

In ni\ opini(Mi. pR^grammcs of adult iilcrac\ can be executed in \iiluall\ c\er\ 
c(Mi(e\t. As has been indicated, a central issue to a pn^gramme ol adult education 
IS its funclionalil). Therefore the potential and success ol"a programme depends, to 
a great extent, on the circumsiLinccs in which it is realized. 

in the I'ollowing 1 will first describe some factors related lo the performance of 
the educational insiimtion itself w hich lead to poor integration into the environment 
and thereb\ limit the number and l\pe of participants. Next. I will draw alienti(Mi 
to what 1 will call some contextual factors that can inlluence participation in adult 
literacy prognmimes in rural areas of l.alin America: the socio-economic, cultural 
and political obstacles in the environment. Concerning the importance oi' an 
integrated approach in literacv. I will comment on the difficult coordination between 
different development institutions. 

The pcrjarniancc of ihc cducaiumal a\^cni 

Central questions in drafting the content of a functional education programme are: 
'Who decides what the programme is?*, and * Who determines the order of impor- 
tance of (he pioblems to be addressed?* This could be personnel of the educational 
institutions (^viih diflereni levels of decision-making power), representatives of 
development a. encies (t^fien with little knowledge ol' the environment and with 
proposals that comutuici those of other agencies working in the same sector) or. last 
but certainly not least, the community representatives and the population. In the 
case c/f the latter, knowledge ab(uit the soci(vcconomic and political environment 
is c^i" crucial importance: *Do the representatives really defend the interests of the 
community especiallv those of the poorest sector?* 

One must never i'orgel that in carrving out programmes that take into account 
the daily situations and problems of people, the participatitin of the beneficiaries is 
essential, in leali/ing this, one can design a balanced set of educational subjects. 
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I -very projccl iiuisi pay all en li tin to pronniling its pn^graniiiic in ihe c()ninuinii\ 
(among oihcr ihings. ihrough the basic si idy). This cannoi be liniiicd. as happcMis 
with many liierac\ programmes, lo just one promolitinal \isii lo a comiTuiniiy 
meeting lo explain the plans to be implemented, it is als(^ iiecessar> \o confer at 
length with the coiiinuinity leaders in order tt^ clarify the meaning of the educatitin 
projects and their ad\antage to the community Likewise, the positiuiit>f promoters 
and/or instructors is not made clear and the posiiic^n of the leaders ihcmseU es is lun 
sufficiently investigated beforehand. Ciood promotion means that the peopk* have 
a thorough knowledge of the fact that the educational programmes stem frtim the 
community's problems, and that their pailicipation in dx^ preparatitin of ihc 
programmes is a basic prerequisite. 

H\en where basic research for the progranimes has been cairied out. the 
im porta nee of these studies has not always been suf!'icientl\ acknowledged. In man\ 
programmes, the educatit>nal meetings start even before the initial studies of the 
on\ ironment ha\ e been completed. 

In many educational pn^grammes. en\ iron mental survc\s are not made because 
standardized programmes are used tor tlic whtile countn. Or t)ne carries out a \er\ 
limited iinestigiition ol'the environment. The population isonl\ required tt) 1111 tuit 
a list of what ihey would like, and the teams then analyze it in terms t)f specialties, 
and determine how they can fulllll these wishes using prtigrammes that are aheady 
established w ithin their agencies. Teamsdesign a prtifile within which prtigrammes 
must he carried out. In realil\. this cnil_\ ser\es as a guideline, since the main criteria 
are the specialties of the team members. 

Since man\ de\elopmeni technicians do not li\e in the communities and ma\ 
(Mily pay sporadic \ isits. it is not easy to determine the prt^hlems oi' the population 
concerned, h is ad\isable for the literacy pronuiters to ha\e frequent ctMitact with 
the communities, and preferably to live in them. Above all it is preferable to work 
with naii\e instructors of the region, inira correct execution of the programme, one 
must give practical ctuirses lo instructors, in w hich the> are taught how to carry out 
promotion in tlie communities, how tti mot i\ ate people, how to cart) out a simple 
social stud> and how to adapt the content tif the programmes tti the specific 
circumstances of his community. 

A lot of programmes tend to u^e the National Reader of Literacy (optimum 
staiuiardization). which is understandable since the ultimate authority of a lot of 
programmes is the National Direct(M" of Literacy I'^rogrammes and this is less 
expensive for the national authorities. However, this totally contradicts the prin- 
ciples of i'unctional literacy. And. it is therefore not surprising that interest in these 
programme^ is limited. Besides, given certain circumsiances there is no need to be 
able to read and write. It is interesting to note that in main programmes there is 
interest in arithmetic, because ii directly meets the dail\ needs of the pet^ple. 
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In elaboratiiiii ilic form and organisation of litcracv projecis. il is ciisioniary for 
officials to work wiih a pre-established model vvhieh is quite dinieiilt to adapt. We 
nuisl also remember that it would be ideal for the benefited community lo have the 
last word, in close cooperation, of course, with the technicians. It is m\ experience 
that in some educational programmes the officials do not take into consideration 
the agricultural calendar, the peak work periods, or periods of frequent emigraliiMi 
for work m other regions, h is not unctMiimoii Ibr the instructor to teach he 
generative woid 'crop/ while the farmers arc sowing. This points to a lack of 
integration in the daily activities of the farmers. 

'Ilw .sorio-cconoinic conicxi caul pr<)i:runinu' panicipaiion 

Hxperience shows us that adult education, including literacy , is more efficient and 
development potential itsell'is greater, ifadults actively participate in an integrated 
development programme designed to alter the difficult position in which they lind 
themselves. Processes of change, or socio -ectmomic and cultural development 
actions from which future participants feel that the\ will benefit, are known to 
stimulate participation. 

The presence of pin sical and social change facttirs (such as new production 
means and the right lo use them, as well as t)ther change factors like cooperative 
movement, health programmes, productive projects for both se.xes, etc.) force 
individuals into a new kind of relationship with the environment, initiating a change 
in their cultural universe and motivating them Itmards further development. l-ol- 
lowing this premise I would like to note that there are several env ironmental factors 
that hinder oi- inHuence the realization of literacv programmes in go*' -*-'' md ol' 
development -oriented programmes in particular. 

The iiioiivation to participate is partb. determined b\ the existing educational 
situation in the communitv or area where the project is to be implemented. If the 
level of education til" the population is relativcK high, the reading, writing and 
arithmetic skills could become the prevailing group standard, which coukl urge 
individuals to participate in an educational programme. Sometimes an impetus for 
ailults to participate is the fact that their children participate in the existing 
educational infrastructure. Bel ore implementing an educational project one should 
kno'^ 'f any provision of reading materials exists, and, more importantly, what the 
ac'ual puipMse of these basic skills should be. An obvious need lor literacy w ithin 
a socielv. howcN -.^-. will aKva\s be the principal incentive. 

In this context one must be aware of the strong eth no-centric views that 
organisers of these progra.-'imes sometimes displav concerning the motivation to 
participate, in wesiein societies, people vvhodonot master reading and writing skills 



are ci>nsiaiul\ ciinfrniucii with this 'handicap.* Il is noi unconiiiKMi \\)r liicse 
experiences to also be considered valid for less modernised noii-wesierii sociciies, 
in which lileracy lakes on a differcni degree of iiiiporiance, or plays no role ai all. 

Adults from the pcxM'esl strata of society, who never had the chance lo engage 
in ediicaiional activities as children, are forced to work long da\ s in order to suppoii 
their families. This ob\iousl\ prevents them from participating in an educational 
project on a regular basis. The result is a high percentage ol absenteeism and 
dropouts. A lot of small farmers and/or pL ^ple w ho have no land are, as a result of 
their difficult economic position, forced to look I'nr work elsewhere. It is under- 
standable therefore, that these people are characterized b\ a considerable 
geographic mobility and that their participation in educatiiMial meetings and the 
s>stematic treatment of certain topics is greaiK complicated if not impossible. This 
type of migration also has its effects on the participation of women who. because 
of the absence of their husbands, fathers i^r relatives, are confronted with extra 
productive tasks and do not. therefore, have time to participate in an\ course or 
educational activitv. 



Various clcnicnis ofihe culiural s\Mem ha\c a direct impacl on the course lakeii by 
literacy projects. In this context I would specincall) like to mention the existing 
mistrust regarding people considered to be outsiders, the (ear of integration into 
national societs. «he problems with language in a bilingual environment and the 
unequal possibilities lor men and women. 

Educational programmes linked with other development projects or integrated 
with specific extension activities are also hampered by various factors. The con- 
tributions of rural extension pnigrammes and related literacy projects are closolv 
connected to potential agricultural impro\ enients and the application of acquired 
skills in societs. One must be aware of the fact that information or foi that matter, 
education alone will not alter Uical circumstances. Independent of the need for 
information about new agricultural techniques applicable to the ecological condi- 
tions of the regions, it is important to he able to appl\ them in an economic sense: 
that is to sa\. that ihe\ be consistent v\ith the peasant's economic situation, which 
is after all the mai'i target of the jirogramme. 

Therefore, it is ad\ isable to study the productive reality of peasants. This refers 
not onl\ to the ow nership of land and the regulation of access to w ater. but also to 
the a\ailabilil\ o*' credit at reasonable interest rates for bu\ing the needed inputs, 
as well as marketing possibilities. StrictK speaking, indispensable rcscuirces such 
as water, credits and extension are accessible to all people and are not related to the 
aspect of land ow nership. In reality, however, the distiibution of different services 
can be characterized b> its 'landlord bias* and discrimination toward peasants. The 
insecure market situation has a negati\e inlluenco on many peasants in impro\ing 
or changing their production. I'nder circumstances in which adequate price guaran- 
tees are missing, the peasants ha\ e to turn to intermediaries, l-'or this reason peasants 
prelcr to stick to traditional crops which offer more security for their own sus- 
tenance. In order to protect themseUes against the practices of intermediaries, 
[peasants sometimes switch to tiiecreatitui of cooperati\es. it is interesting, however, 
that several studies ha\e shown that peasants possessing little or no land pailicipate 
less in cooperati\ es than peasants thai possess considerable amounts of land and/or 
other resources. Their obligation to make enormous capital investments diset)ur.iges 
peasants to join the cooperative. rhe> often prefer not to run any risks and doubt 
that the\ possess the required skills, experience and knowledge. 

Moreover, the question must be asked whether literac\ projects related to rural 
extension programmes can be called functional if these are executed in situations 
in which the application of the acquired knowledge is not possible. In man\ 
piogrammes little attention is paid to institutions that are important lor agricultural 
de\elopinent and also to theorgani/ati(Mial componeni of the peasants. On the other 
hand, one has to be careful with programmes directed only to strengthening the 
organization of. for example, peasant mv)\'M^ients if. at the same time, the creation 
ol productive projects is forgotten. 



In order to participate in certain fiinctional literacs prDgraninies ii is sonielinies 
necessan tor people to have certain resources, such as land, money and time. 
Peasants, for whom investments arc \ er\ risk\- general 1\- first come to look ai what 
is happening. At a later stage, however, when the programme starts to produce for 
those participating, they decide, understandably, not to participate in the programme 
because they do not have enough resources and because lhe\ are afraid. This fear 
is based on previous experiences of participating with the richer members of the 
community. The big fish eats the smaller one,' said a peasant in one Latin .American 
community. The\ think that the cost of improvement or change will always 
somehow fall unfairly on the hack of the poorest sector of the community. 

The hick of (financial) resources is also a considerable problem in programmes 
thai are not di recti \ concerned with the improvement of agriculture. Hven the 
purchase of reciuired materials such as cloth for a sewing course, wood for a 
carpentry course or needles foi healthcare courses can be a prtihibitive problem. 

Working as an educator in a community with a certain political and social-economic 
power Mructure means that the work cannot be neutral. To take the side of the most 
exploited and implement ceitain activities which induce change would incite 
resistance from other groups with competing interests, especially when the project 
stresses basic problems. 

If a de\elopment project affects the economic interests of leading groups or 
individuals, there is a good chance that they will try to negati\el\ alter the course 
of the project by spreading runu^urs about the project, b\ not attending meetings or 
refusing credits tt) participants, by boycotting production, manipulating the market 
or even b\ repression of participan s. Numerous examples in Latin America can be 
given. The resistance of influential persons is not always vinly based on their 
economic interests. Sometimes the objecti\es of tlie project or simply the underly- 
ing approach provokes resistance to projects. A clear example of this is the resistance 
of sects in engaging in projects. 

Socio-political relations, such as godfatherhood or patronage, can prevent 
people from getting closer to the educational bod\. The programmes must lake into 
consideration existing power relations. ( omnumities have been vvrongU con> 
sidered homogeneous. It must \ook for the suppt)rt of the more influential people 
to protect the programme, but obviouslv on the condition that there will not be any 
deviation from its own piinciples. An up-to-date survey c^n the histor\ of the 
community can clarify these relations and iheir possible cl'fcvi on local participa- 
tion. 

Lacking a vound reason. dc\cIopment project failures are explained b\ the 
'traditional way of thinking* of rural populations. It's \er\ eas\ to say (hat peasants, 
due u: psychological characteristics, are afraid of accepting certain changes. A 
deeper analysis shows that in general the reaction of peasants is well-founded. II' 
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they do lun wish lo participate, it is because ihe\ ha\e surfcred in the past when 
ihey cooperated v\ ith other agencies requesting their help for similar projects, and 
have not enjoyed any benef its. X fair understanding (^f their reasons for rejecting or 
resisting certain development projects Is indispensable. I believe that reasons for 
resistance are not the result of 'typical features of peasants' or of what some call 
'the backward menial it\.' but. more coireclly. have socio-economic origins. This 
\ ery point could be an interesting 'generating topic' for an educatit)nal programme. 

Tlw difficulties of c oonli nation 

To attain an integrated approach to literac\. the coordination and integration of 
education w ith other ongoing or planned de\elopment acii\ ities in a gi\en region 
(that is. coordination of the educational institution with other de\elopmeni agen- 
cies) must be underscored. Since one stresses integrated rural development, this is 
not suiprising: there is an awareness that education is only a tool within this process. 

The goal of coordination is: integration in w hich alteniion is paid Iti the \ arious 
development problems of the community, which are \iewed as a coherent whole: 
to a\ iiid an inefficient use of human resources, materials and ect^ntim), and not to 
cause confusion or rejection of community prt)gramnies b_\ Uie population. It must 
seem odd to members of the community that dil'i'eieni organ i sal itiiis stuneiimes 
caiTx out similar acti\ities and then make ctintradicior\ recommendations. 

Howe\er. it is \ery much in fashitin to use the word coordination (and integra- 
tion), but these preil_\ phrase > do not iransl'cr lo reality Man_\ people, supposedh 
encouraging coordination. ne\erconie iti understand the concept, much less make 
it concrete. The will to cooidinaie is impressi\c, panicularly tin pa|")er. It leads it^ 
frustration. l:owe\cr. because the gotui inieniitnis are s<i often abandoned. 

There are different causes for tl^e lack t)f ctH)idinalion at the regional and local 
le\els. I will list some here. The lack of connnunication ami inlormation exchange 
concerning the acii\*lies carried out b\ the \arious insiiiuiiiins is a handicap in 
achie\ing good coordination. This is also related lo isolation frt>m ihe \ari(His 
institutions and lo a lack of unil'ied criteria, not lo mention paiiial aiijiRiaclies and 
separate specific goals. 1-ach insiiiuiiiMi at tempts lo attain its ow n (ibjecti\ es w ilhoul 
help from the others. This lack of unified criteria definitcK does utn encourage 
cooperation among agencies at the local le\el oran> otiici" le\el. The lealil) in Latin 
America is that most [programmes and projects ha\e a secloial nature. Thev luue 
not been prepared joint 1\ l\\ the \arious ministries, but l\\ each going its own wa\. 

.•\nother point is that man\ ile\clopmcnt iiistitutionN and ministries continue to 
gi\c preference to massive national programmes that arc uniform lor the whole 
countix and which ilo not take into consideration thec(»ncrete h)cal situation where 
their technicians work. This cNcludes an\ possihilitN of achie\ing coordination as 
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long as il is ddI pail of programme planning, and leads to programmes thai are not 
adapted to ihe region. 

Occasionally, coordination is neglected for budgetary* reasons, li i>. said thai the 
budget is not sufficieni to carry out major activities related to coordination. The fact 
that good coordination caii mean reduced expenses is ncn taken into consideration. 
An impoiiLini reason not to coordinate is that man\ development agencies I'eel that 
they alread\ have too much work. Naturally, the first steps to achieve coordination 
impl\ more work, but in the long icnti good coordination can mean less work and 
more efficienc\. 

Development agencies working at the regional and kical levels have few 
possibilities of attaining coordination. This is due. among other things, [a the lack 
of autonoiin of officials and of the divisions at the base level ofctMiimand. There 
is a lack (^f pi^eniial power to demand ciHM-dinatiiMi or [o base it on grtumds tnher 
than 'ijood will.* In ..eriain projects some cc^llabtM-alion emerges, altliough this is 
almt^si Lilways luI hoc and the result of personal relalitMi^hips. 

One cannot speiik of formalized ctHirdinalitui htnvever, and il is a weak coor- 
dination since il lacks political suppt)rl. in addititin. this i>pe of ct^llabt^ralion is 
often niLide difficult because of frequent perstiniiel lunuuer and resulting changes 
in acli". i*ies. Development agency specialists, because of the nature of their par- 
ticular field and the w ay the> are commissitined. tiften liav e a restricted ntuion about 
deveU^pmeni and consider their own specialisniitMi it) be the main axis. In ihe case 
of the adult educator, the matter is more complex. He vvt)uld be a logical choice for 
a coordinating role. His studies htiwever. ct^mpared with those t>f tnher special isis. 
are an obsiLicle to gaining their full res peel, and as a result his efforts to achieve 
coordinLiiion are not taken seriously. 

The best i_\pe of cooriiination results when the future panieipants themselves 
spec i lie Lilly request coordination. After all, it is ilie> who are at the centre of the 
activities, and it is they vvln) know the various programmes and the local develop- 
ment problems. TheoiA does ntU assign prit)rit> to certain problems or specialisa- 
tions because of lui a priori preference for an> given development agency. However, 
a certain degree of organisation is required b\ the local population for this t\pe of 
coordination Lind the agencies must vvt)rk in such a wa> as to make this possible. In 
this wa>. future participants ean participate in the planning and imp.tMiientation of 
the programmes. 

Wina!l>. I wishtc^emphasi/etheneed lormakinga good basiestudv. Anessential 
requirement lor any organisation that will be working in a given region is to 
investigate the other development agencies. iliereb> directing it's view to fuillier 
coordination: What are their programmes, plans, resources and perst>nnel? Com- 
plete and up-to-date knowledge of positions and the ptnential of other agencies and 
local administrative bodies must be known if die new education project is to become 
incorporated into existing development processes. At the same time, the new agencv 



should introduce itself, taking the same questions into accouni. In addition to 
requesting information from the offices of the agencies involv ed, it is adv antageous 
to visit the agencies' projects in the communities and to obtain information about 
them from participants and non-participants. 
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Can we work literacy into every context of 
development in developing countries? 

Om Shri\ astava 



Adult literacy niovcnicnis arc getting recognition all over the world. The importance 
of literate citizens is acknowledged by all nations of the world, particularly those 
where the incidence of illiteracy is very high. Literacy and basic education are 
recognized as 'fundamental human rights.' The organiza'tion of learning oppor- 
tunities for illiterate people to gain the skills of litenicy is a complex task. There are 
many factors which need to be considered; the linguistic. moti\ational. organiza- 
tional, training and research, and llnancial etc.. and all these aspects are important. 

The emphasis here is to ciitique the present system from the point of \ iew of 
the adult learner. Hence, there is a need to understand the adult learners, their 
perception about themselves, about learning, about learning to read and write. An 
effort is made to present results of research studies and issues from the literature 
from all o\er the world to seek help in the critique. 

The modern praau c oj adult education: andro{;<)yy versus pedai^oi^y 

Malcolm Knowies identifies four area of difference: the concept of self, experience, 
readiness to learn, and orientation to learning. He obser\es that the adult sees 
himself as less dependent than the child and should therefore be treated with the 
respect due to him by \'irtue of his age and experience. He should also be invoh-ed 
in any plans and decisions th.it affect him. The experience of an adult is more 
extensi\e and varied than that of a child: and although this \ ery experience can be 
a rich source of untapped knowledge, it could also render him less open-minded. 
For 'readiness to learn' he mentions the idea of 'teachable moments.' similar to 
Having hurst's ideas. Ha\ing hurst has proposed a theory of 'development tasks* and 
'teachable moments' which ivMiplies that as an individual goes through life, he 
assumes different roles such as student, worker. lo\er. husband, father and so on. 

Furthermore, the best time to leam these tasks is when they are Just about to 
occur - the 'teachable moment.' The last point made by Knowies on the subject of 
'Orientation to Learning.' is mainlv concerned with the outlook of the adult towaj Js 
'immediacy' in the application of recently acquired know ledge, as compared to the 
child who usually must be. and is. content with defeired application. 
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A similar idea i)f relevance and ininiediacy appears in the report of ihe 1965 
Conference of Ministers of Education on the Hradication of Illiteracy whicri 
concluded: 



The very priKCss of learning to read and write should be made an opportunity 
for acquiring information that can immediately he used to improve living 
standards: reading and writing shc)uld lead not only to elementary general 
knowledge but to training to wi)rk, increased product i\ ity, a greater participation 
in civil life and a better understanding of the surrounding world, and should 
ultimately open the wiiy to basic human culture/ 

Birren and L'lmer have identified ps\chologicaL sociological and physiological 
changes thai occur with advancing age. L'lmer obser\es that: 

*The profound nature of these changes results in iin adult vastly different from 
the child - the child is not the father of the man, rather the man is w hat he makes 
himself. Physiologically, the bod\- grows lapidls; at first reaching its prime 
sometime during adolescence, then gradually declines w ith the onset of aging. 
Loss of visual and aural acuity in adulthood is a clear manifestation of such 
changes. Sociologically. iVom an initial desire for total self~prcser\ ation even to 
the point of being considered selfish, the child gradually becomes less subjec- 
tive, and nK)re objective as it grows older. Hventuall\. then, life has been 
well-lived, the adult aiTi\es at the generative and integrati\e stages charac- 
terized b\ caring, sharing and a deep feeling of satisfaction/ 

Psychologically, the adult, with his wide experience of living, perceives things 
differently if differently motivated, and regrettably is more prone to forget. 

Adult Icdrncr'^ 

In his article on the adult learner. Siegle has summari/etl I'rom icsearch studies 
conducted that adults never cease t() be able to learn but that certain significant 
physical changes do occur w ith age. As the adult grows t)lder. speed oi' reaction and 
the tempo of his life slow down: eyesight and hearing lose their sharpness and a 
person tiies more easily. II" ability is reckoned only in terms of speed c^l' react ion and 
physical stamina, then there can be no doubt that adults have less of this ability than 
younger pei^ple. But learning ability, like other productive capacities, consists of 
social and psychological as well as ph \ sical factors. Where sjved and stamina are 
not of prime iinp<nlance. ailults clo well 




Bui \vc need \o undcrsland those adull IraniLMs who may bo dittercm lo some exlcni 
lhan ihc generali/ed picuirc drawn ahcnc. Those aduh learners form a s^icial class 
which is in some \\a\ s dominated by other groups and exploited to some extent, 
due lo lack of communications skills in the language ol lhe dominant group. Mabel 
Barny. after revieuing the literature on the disadvantaged adult, has summari/ed 
the following sociii-ps\ chological characteristics \\hich ha\e significant implica- 
tions for learning. 

1. HostilitN and anxiety toward authority . 

2. Alienation (feeling of powerless). 

3. Present tirientation (to live for H)da\ ). 

4. Sensitivity, especially towards non-\erbal tonus of communication. 

5. Concrete rather lhan abstract ihinking. 

6. Lack oi' self confidence. 

7. Reticence. 

8. Values, attitudes and goals - (no goal orientation and motivation towards 
success). 

9. l-ear of school. 

1 0. Motivation (lack o\' moti\ation). 

11. L'nacceptable behavitir (sub-culture bcha\ior which is noi accepiable to the 
teacher). 

1 2. Cultural deprivatitMi. 

13. Defence mechanism. 



Teachini^ rcadin^i and writ in 

Along with these research findings we ma\ also learn from some signil'icanl finding 
on teaching reading and writing. 

Coole Verner in his article on leami ng to Read and Write mentions that reading 
invoK es certain forms of cognitive or information learning that are prerequisite to 
writing, and these should be achieved first. Writing, on the (ither hand. invdUes 
man\ of the tasks enctuintered in n^ 'ding but it also includes motor learning that is 
not present in reading. 

By ctimhining all of these learning tasks simultaneously the difficulties imposed 
on the adult illiterate become o\erwhelining and prohibitive. Therefore, an ideal 
literacN education programme would strive for some lacility in reading as an 
independent learning activity before intixulucing writing. He also sa\s that reading 
is learned through the process ol' recognition but that v\riting requires recall. The 
abilit) to remember through recognition is greater than that through recall. Both of 
these processes need to be considered carefullv in planning reading and writing. 
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Sohan Singh discusses some general principles for the leaching of reading. These 
are as follows: 

1. The principle of meaningfulness. 

2. The principle of ihe translation equivalence of speaking, listening and reading 
- writing, 

3. The principle of maximizing the range of the moment of attention. 

4. The principle of reinforcement, 

5. The principle of maintaining a rhythm in the teaching of reading and writing. 

The reason for outlining these principles is because Sohan Singh believes that it is 
difficult to lay down a method for teaching reading to adults. 

In a comparative review of reading research. Downing states that some re- 
searchers have stressed the decoding aspects of reading and thus define reading as 
'the creation of the sound form of the word according to its graphical model,' Others 
have emphasized the cognitive activity of reading and would work from the 
definition: reading is not a simple mechanical skill, nor is it a narrow scholastic tool. 
Properly cultivated, it is essentially a thoughtful prcK-ess. It should be developed as 
a complex organization oi pattern of higher mental processes. It can and should 
embrace all types of thinking evaluation, judging, reasoning, and problem solving. 

Om Shrivastava offei s a range of factors which need to be considered before the 
choice about the medium of instmction in field situations is made. For example: 

1. What are the linguistic differences between the dialect and the standard 
regional/national language? 

2. How complex is the written script of the standard language? 

3. What is the status of the dialect in the region? 

4. What are the resources (people, material, and money) available to produce 
materials for adults in the language under consideration'.^ 

5. Are there resources of written literature and information available in both 
languages undei' consideration? 

6. Are there any national policy directives on the mattei? 

Hach of these consideiations w'll help in making bettiT decisions about the choice 
of medium of instruction and so benefit both the objectives and the learners of the 
programme. The causes of literacy and development should not be hampered by 
rigidly taking sides in organizing programmes in either the dialect or the regional 
language only. The wider objective is to provide means o! communication to the 
masses in order that they may participate more fully in the de\ elopmeni process of 
a nation. 




Choices for fuAicy makers 



The abi)ve-nieniioncd rescmch has certain iiiiplicaiions for policy makers in iiiaich- 
ing whai is learned from ihe research and the present literacy programme. Analysis 
of issues can help us see that present administrative and organizational patterns shall 
not be able to make projects successful. 

Let us consider the issue of organizing a literacy center, because the key is the 
successful operationalization of the center such that learning happens and learners 
Iciirn. In a literacy center there are several compc^ients - learners, teachers, methods, 
materials, infrastructure support etc. 

As has been mentioned, the learners are brought to a literacy center. Their 
participation in a way is like a consumer who would consider all factors before 
buying a prodtict. Hence they come in large numl-)ers initially. They test what is 
going on in the programme to detenriine whether it would help them in their 
immediate work or not. This is basically what happens when it has been noticed in 
se\t."ral projects that the initial number in literacy classes is more than the prescribed 
number. Oxenham in his studies mentions that: 

vintially every project in eveiy country still starts out w ith over-enthusiastic 
over-subscriptions of enrollment. People would indeed like to be literate. 
However, the strength of their desire and its ability to carry them through to 
completion are still the uncertain factors.* 

Another study in Bangladesh conckides: 

\-..all adult participants as well as teachers, had a positive attitude towards the 
aduh literacy programme, at least in the initial phase. They realize the impor- 
tance of such programmes, but in spite of this both enrollment and aUendance 
iue far from satisfacloiy. The strongest barrier to motivation is poverty, since 
the potential learners need to use all their time ciirn ing a living, they cannot spare 
sufileient time to attend school. The programme moreover does not provide any 
immediate beneilt. not an> clear prospect for the future, and this is another ma jor 
barrier.' 

Both of those studies are making the point that people know the value of litei aey 
but the way it is being planned raises a basic issue in that the motivation is endued 
from outside and remains till people have concluded thai the present literacy center 
model cannot help them in their day to da\ life. 



If the whole acti\ii\ was planned uilh the learners iheiiiscKes, including their 
sharing responsibilit\. then the partnership v\t)uld ha\e lasted lonjier. This point has 
been made by Know les. 

SiniilarK, there is another point which has been brouiiht out in a stud>- conducted 
in Pakistan b\ ICAH\ report: 

'Learners must ha\e had some exposure to written laniiuaize. seen the need for 
reading or heard ofiuher illiterates who ha\e ach!e\ed success tlirough literac\ 
before they apply theniscKcs to the length) task of becoming literate." 

hi most 1)1' iHM" programmes in the \ illages or workplaces where most tirtiinlearricrs 
ii\e and work there are no \isuals where the\ can practice this new learning. As a 
policN we nia\ need to create a literate en\ ironment not only through litcracx 
projects, but total development programmes. The main thesis emerging I'rom this 
issue is that Iiterac\ need^ to be inserted into an ongt^ing de\ elopmeni programme 
aimed at si^King perceivetl needs. This wt)uld enctiurage participation and motiva- 
tion autiMiiatiLall). 

W'e need to see that the le;«rner nt)t t)nly c tunes with several built-in socio- 
p.sNchological harriers but also physical t)ncs. The \er) first imptutant need for this 
person is psychological safety His/her kw\ self-image makes him/her \er\ fragile. 
Such people, as described b_\ Mabel antl AnderstMi. ctime tt^ attend our literac\ 
centers, where there are M) people. One can imagine that in such a center this person 
is a number. She is not ginng to be treated with the care needed for such an 
individual. The differential need, differential speed of learning, and different 
ps\ch(^logical make-up demand that the teacher wtirk on an individual level. The 
teacher ma> be alMc to organize peer leaning sessions through the rescarcli described 
above, but the needs of thirtv such indiv iduals L-aiuiot be met. The mani issue then 
is the si/e and st \ le r.\' a learning ev ent. 

C\fii\i(h'riifi(tn\ cind i ritcria for liU'iV( \ work 

hi the context ol the cliaiacteristics o\ the adult Icamcts outlined, it is almost 
maiidatiMA that teacher preparation not tiiil) include work on sensitivity to both 
psychological and social needs, as both al'fect learning, but also designing learning 
activities which cater to differential speetl. tliffercntial learning style, differential 
physical and personal needs. It is a tall order because no individual can possibly 
wiirk with the Icaiiier outlined above. This means a one-time training model cannot 
serve the purpose. Alsi^ the whole i')roject should be built iion part ici pat (ma learning 
philosi^phy. This means the supervisors wDuld have to spend more ol ilieii time 



creating learning silualimis for leacliers. and suppt^ri and encourage such 'paracy' 
centers. These learning processes may he related to direct or immediate learning 
processes and would demand a special type of relationship v\ ith the project ad- 
ministrators. 

The chiMce of language and preparation of materials are other issues w hich need 
to be considered from the research (Sohan Singh, Downing, Shri\asta\ a) on 
teaching reading and writing. The demands on the infrastructure resulting from the 
adults* ph> sical needs, questions about the \ enue and make up iif tlie literac\ center 
should also be considered. 

All these considerations lead to the following criteria for literacy work in de\ e!oping 
countries. 

I The main thesis emerging from this issue is thai lilerac} needs to be integrated 
into an on-going development programme aimed at soUing perceived needs. 
This would encourage participation and moti\ ation automatically. 

II The teacher ma> be able to i)rgani/e peer learning sessions through small group 
processes, but the kind of demands made h\ the thirty individuals described 
above, cannot be met. The main issue then is the si/e and style of a learning 
e\ent. 

III in the context of the characteristics of the adult learners outlined, it almost 
mandatory tluit teacher preparation not onl\ include work on sensitivity [o both 
psychological and st>cial needs, as both alTcct learning, but alst^ designing 
learning activities which cater to differential speed, differential learning style, 
differential physical and personal needs. 

I\' The choice of language, and preparation of material, arc other issues which need 
U) be considered from the research on teaching residing and writing. 

\' The deniLinds on the inl'rastructurc. resulting I'rom the ph\ sical needs of adults, 
questions about the \enuc and make up of the literacv center should also be 
considered. 

The issues above, and many tnhcrs. pro\ itie an indicatitui to all ol us (hat there is a 
need lor a system which Ibeuses on people, not Lidministnition. i\Mplc. ii trusted, 
will come forwaril {o respond and participate in (he pK>cess of change ■ if they could 
only be treated as people. 
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Can literacy work lead to a critical consciousness? 



Kecs Hainmink 



In iliis coiiti ihuiioii 1 \s ill coiiiiiicnl on the aw areness-raising poieniia! ol' literacy- 
work and the possibilities foi' this. F*uneti(Mialil> is ivoi equal to awareness-raising. 
The first nia\- i.iiply the lattei' but this is not necessarily so. That literacy work should 
be runctit)nal is no longei- to be disputed ans nioie. One does not acquire reading, 
writing and numeracs because it is deemed inipcntant. One acquires these skills to 
do scMiiething with theni. lo lulfill certain social, cultural and coninuinicative 
functions. What is iiioie iiiipoitant is lo define what these functions are or should 
be. 



hum tiomility (ind s<n i(il iwccs^^ity 

In the debate on functional liieiacy over (he last .^0 _\ears or >o. much emphasis 
seems to be placed on functionality in terms oi societal necessity . Functional literacy 
in this sense describes a minimum level of leading, writing and numeracy skills 
necessaiA to functi(Mi adequately in ceilain social contexts sucii as tiie work 
organisation or in dealing with goveiiimenl institutions. The focus lies piimariK on 
improving the adaptation of the illiterate to societal demands. 

hi the 7()\ and SO's this appi-oach was heavily ciilicised. b\ f-reire, among 
others. The focus shifts to a nioic active role ol' liie literacy student. Literacy is not 
just seen as a belter means of adaptation, hut more so as the training ibr active social 
participation and active shaping of the own society and culture. In this debate terms 
like awaieness-raising. ciitical consciousness and social change are put in the 
forefront. In the young history of Dutch literacy work this is symbolised in the title 
of a leading handbook on adult literacy by Nooidijk en Fubhing; "Learning to read 
and write means change*. The contiibulion of literacy to social change was the key 
issue. The lelation between adaptation, which one could call I'unctionaliiy. defined 
in terms of societal demands and awareness- laising. and change, which one could 
call functionality defined in terms (^I the social position and supposed needs of the 
students, was seldom considered in this critical debate. 

in many contributions to the debate, the former lorm of I'unctionaliiy was 
explicitly discarded as oppressive or at least unciitical (e.g. van Dijk 1^)8^) for a 
Dutch coniribulion). 



Crin\ -ill C(>n.si 'iousncs s 



In discussing awarencs^-raisiiii: or creating consciousness, as is ilie more ctHiiiiion 
lenn in our counlrv. there arises a need to spccifv this concept. In the literature about 
literacN and adult education it always relates to a concept ol' consciousness that can 
be fo niied in the educative process. 

hi a recent repoil tMi non^fornial cducatitMi based on (he socit^logical thcor\ of 
Giddens. the folknving distinction was made by Broens, J an sen -nd van dcr \'een 
between lornis of consciousness: 

— f./actical consciousness, which is formed through instrunicnlal learning, and 
which is not rellected: 

— discursive consciousness, which is formed thrvuigh expressive learning and 
personal development, and leads to rellection on a personal basis: 

— rellexive consciousness, which extends the rellection into the societal condi- 
tions. p(Ksibi lilies and effects ol' individual action. The rcllcxive conscitiusness 
is formed through the development (in learning processes) of \ocioU^gical 
imagination*. 

This last catcgorv is c(mii parable to what I'reire calls the critical c^mi scion sness. 
S(KMoiogical imagination, a term proposed in 1963 b> the Ameiican socii^K^gist C. 
Wright Mills, seems an important concept in this context. 

Brietlv. it ctMisists o\' the individual's insights into the relation between the 
individual life histoiy. eveiy-dav events, wishes and expectations and social struc- 
tures and cvcnis. and the devek^pmeni of action perspectives on the basjs tif these 
insights in which the individual is related with the social dimensiim of life. This 
Ivncof notuni can be i'ound in the Ibi iiiulation of the primaiy goal of literacv in the 
Netherlands b\ (nuidriaan and NtUM'tlijk in 19S4: 

'To leach adults who canntM read and write and \vh(^ experience this as hindrance 
in the functicming t^l' their stKMal and pers(Mial lives. Reading and writing so that 
lhc\ can better grasp deeper insights and more inllucnce (uer their own 
siuiatitMi. and the stKMal realitv that inlluences that situation.* 

It seems that when literac> enthusiasts speak about creaticMi ol conscicnisness. thc\ 
refer to the ft>rm i^l'consei(Uisness in wliich the imlivitUial and the social is closelv 
related in a critical mean nig and dnecied towards impnnement ol unwanted social 
ov personal situaii(Mis. 
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Li 1 1' racy and a critical consciousness 



So the qucslioii which remains to be asked is whether hlerac> can and should lead 
to this toriii of critical conscii)Usiiess. 

If \ou w ould ha\e asked me ten \ears ago I \\ouldha\c answered 'YKS it should" 
without much hesitation. I am not so certain an\'more. The problem is not the 
'should', the problem lies in the "can'. Do we not o\erestimate the possibilities of 
literacy w hen we hope that it will lead to a critical consciousness and related action? 

In the industrial societies w here at least . and ma\be even 90^ f of the adults 
are literate, theie is not a lot of critical consciousness to be found. It is. to say the 
least. cei1ainl\ not the mainsueaniof ouradapti\e and indi\ idualised culture. Being 
literate is. therefore, no guarantee of a critical consciousness, let alone a guarantee 
ot' action or social change. Of course this situation ma} change if literac\ were 
acquired in a dilfcrent w a\ from that which is j')rominent in our schools. ()\ er the 
last .>() \ eai s man\ autlu^i v and researchers documented the adapli\ e and C(Miforniisi 
character of our educational s\ siem and notabl} of literac\ education. Some of them 
also showed aUernati\e methodoU^gics and didactics to break down this situation. 

In the area of literacN. Freire is tlie most imiM)rtant of these critics. Howe\er he 
saw. more acutcK than man\ of his ft)llowers in industrialised countries, nnself 
uicluded. that the political meaning of this alicrnati\e concept of adult literac\ could 
onh wo.-k under certain specific social ct)nditit)ns. The most important of them is 
the e\isience ol clear and clearl\ -percei\ ed oppressitMi and the continuation of 
basicall\ re\ olutionar_\ social piocesscs t)f change in societ\. rnderbolli conditions 
literacy was possible as an element ol' collecti\ e action tor the change of a social 
situation that was experienced as oppressive. 

In indu:.:rialised countries these conditions are hardl\ present. Oj^pression and 
social exclusion do exist, but the> take another more indi\ idualised I'orm. It is not 
perceixed as a ci>llecli\e pi-oblem. In addition, its sharp edges are polished awa\ b\ 
a certain aniounl ot welfare provide b\ the welfare socielx. (Vox an extensive 
anahsis of modern industrial st)ciet\ see Beck 19S6. among others) 

I lie collective struggle tor better li \ ing conditions does exist, but it is plaxed on 
a preset phngURind surrounded b\ democratic and meritocratic rules with rathei 
prolessional placers (union delegates, politicians etc. ) who are lairl) removed from 
the e\er\da\ problems ol the pet^ple at the bottom ol the social ladder. In terms of 
literacy this means, among others things, that illiterates in our socielx do not 
priniaiil\ perceixe themscKcs as part oi a gn)up which is oppressed and excluded 
from s(K'ial paiticipation. but as individuals with a shortage, a handicap. Not onl\ 
illiterates see themselves m this wav. 

I'he government, which ptoviiles lunding for literacv ciuiises: the media which 
prinides int'orniati(Mi about the problem, and nianv institutes and tutors t^flering 
courses hold the same \iew. The lattei usualK iniplicitK. The social dimension of 




the problem is clearly present in their written goal formukuions, hui their actual 
practice is not completely coneruent with these formulations. Literacy courses are 
presented to individuals who feel a need for those courses. There are tnany of them. 

The question is whether the individuals' need, their goal to learn to read, write 
and calculate better, is directed towards a critical consciousness and action for 
change. In a conference organised by Jan Ooijens in 1987 I stated that most literacy 
students, at least in our country, come to courses to leani what they think everybody 
else already knows. (Hammink 1989) He or she wants to l->elong to and participate 
in his/her direct environment. To cope better in daily life and be pan of everyday 
life seems a strong motive to engage in literacy- 
Research into effects of literacy and into the ways students tend to define success 
shows that 'change' is defined in terms of belonging, coping better, growing 
self-confidence, speaking in company, breaking the perceived social isolation (see 
Fkandsmaand Wijnen and Cham ley and Jones ). It is primarily about changes which 
make personal living cor it ions more agreeable and which restore the feeling of 
being a valued mc^nber r their family or community. Political participation, the 
changing of op, -e^v^i vc structures in society, does not seem to be very high on the 
agenda. Seen •.«"• .his light, consciousness-creation or awareness-raising seem to be 
overly i:;> biiitnis goal'.. There is increasing awareness t)f this in actual practice, and 
in the development ol litera*-y wui.* in the Netherlands. 

In a recentls produced ^vt oi'gc !s for adult basic education (of which literacy 
courses are a part) there is i clear u dency to formulate more modest goals and a 
shift h'.'ck to the forr..-.ilation of g./als in temis of societal needs. Goals are now 
incrcaMnglv related to functionalilN in everyday life and functionality in teniis of 
ct)ping skills. Ho\ve\ m'. 'le element of critically dealing with text materials did not 
ctimpleicK disappear, but is placed in the context of social functionality. (See 
Noordijk et.al. 

l.hcnuy as (in ('(lucdlif tud pmvhiof] 

There is another problem { want to touch on. Is consciousness-creatio^n. with the 
accent on 'creation' pc^ssible at all'.^ I remember a discussion at the L'ni\ersity of 
Leu\en. Belgunn. o\\ the occasion of Freire recei\ing an honoris causa doctorate. 
One of the pailicipants ii* this discussion made the point tluit it was \ery difficult 
to make women conscicnis. and there was a gtiod deal ol resistance on their part. 
iTeire answered that his ajij^xKich has nothing to do with consciousness-creation: 
it is about grow ing critical consciousness. Creation was. according to him, a concept 
that belonged t(^ the banking-definition of education. Conscicuis pciiple are not 
made, people become conscious under certain coiulitions. 




I agree wiih ihis staienienL One of the possible conclusions that follows is thai 
literacy only can try to create some of the conditions under which ilie growth of a 
critical consciousness and critical participation in society is possible. The possibility 
of this, however, is rather limited as I have tried to explain. 

The most important social conditions (such as a collective consciousness of 
interest> and needs, and collective organisation fomis) tend to disappear in the 
individualised industrial society and, in addition, it is clear that these conditions are 
far out of the reach of literacy work, certainly in the way ii is organised here in 
Holland. 

Literacv in the Netherlands, as in many other industrialised countries, is or- 
ganised as an educational provision for individuals (however most learning takes 
place in groups). As an institution it is relatively separate from other areas of social 
action (see. among others. Hammink 1990). Literacy is not part of a broader strategy 
to promote social participation and welfare of certain sectors of the population. 
Whether the possibilities for participation, for which literacy may provide some of 
the in.siruments are used and transfen*ed into action towards change depends on the 
neo-1 iterate and his/her social environment. Literacy work itself can hardly in- 
fluence this. This influence could be improved if other organi.sational forms for 
literacy were developed. Th.e combination of literacy with broader and more 
collective projects and actions for the improvement of the living conditions of 
specific groups, e.g. in community development projects, seems an option worth 
further investigation. Central to this is thai the learning of literate skills is directly 
related to rele\ ant areas of social action for ihn^c concerned. 

I also noted that the individual conditions, in terms of the needs and wants of 
potential students, and in terms of the way 'hev define tiieir problems, are also not 
present. Houeven in the needs and wants as (..^pressed by students, there seems to 
be a contradiction. Bek)nging. increased self-coniidence. individual independence; 
in short, aspects of individual emancipation, are not simply asjX'cts of adapting to 
existing values and norms. There is at least the implication of pimial liberation ol 
these values which are in a sense the same as the ones supporting the exclusion of 
illiterates. * Belonging* is not strictly an individual capacity. As for the other aspects, 
the social environment will also have to change to make them possible. It is. 
however, out of the reach of liierac\ work to determine whether this will happen 
and to what extent. 

What we may trv to do is to provide the learners with the necessar\ skills to 
engage in this process of change in his/her ownenviroi-ment which appears so small 
on a macro level, but so important on a personal le\el. One important element of 
these skills seems to me to be that the leanier acquires what many others alreadv 
know and are capable ()f : cultural skills for social participation and the impro\ement 
of the quality of daily life. This \ou could call the fanchonal adaptive aspect. A 
second directi\ related aspect is the surpassing of this functional 'adaptatitm* 



through ihc dcvelopmcni of insights iiuii the social norms and values which 
underlay the use of literacy skills. In this sense literacy can nc\er be seen separate 
from the acquisition of social knowledge and skills. 

Wc ma\ not change the world with this. We could provide some instruments lo 
assist the growth of a critical cc^isciousncss. However, whether, and to what extent 
these instruments are going to be used, is beyond our reach. 

C()ncln.si(fn 

Literacy as such cannot be awareness-raising. It ma\ Ibrm a little contribulicMi in a 
process of growing critical consciuusae». and critical participation in societv. That 
it should do. To he able to do this as elTectiveU as possible, literacy must be 
increasinglv related (o processes antl actions directed toward the improvement of 
liv ing conditions for thiKc at the bottom of society. It must tlo more than just repair 
education tor individuals who happen to be illiterate. 
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Beyond literacy 



Saiyabrala Bank 



The World lo(Ja\ is in a iraiisiiion - a izroal nionicnl in the hision o!" mankind. The 
overall lunnan consciousness in on the rise. The rale of rise is un precede n led. Tme, 
half of the world's population does not have sufricicnl food to eat. BuK toda\ \ man 
cannot he conieni w ith 'bread alone* Demands of a higher level are on the card. 
Now people are ready to sacrifice their life to win indi\idual freedom. Deniocracv 
can no lonjzer remain a canuiuHaize. 

The world is being sei for self-deierniination - a leal world indeed, of free and 
disciplined indi\ iduals. A new light is in sight, to chase the darkness of discrimina- 
tion atui despotism. Now education has to be ready for such a challenging moment. 
No more should we broadcast literacy along the length and breadth of an\ populace 
and be complacent with our achievements, that is. gi \ ingiiie learners on 1} the abilii\ 
to read and write, it is rather the will of the majorit\. the well-being of the majoril\ 
which should make the quintessence of our literacx campaign. 

Any educational efforts shoil of these goals w ill shamefull\ lie behind our lime 
and prove no worth in the long run. So now literac\ has to look for a new 
embodiment, a new identity. It has to take a redefined position in regard to the 
educatimi ol those innumerable unknown, uncared for and unheard of individuals, 
most o{' whom are third world citizens. 



A shoi kini^ t oint idcncc 

Of course we would be explaining the context and content bevond mere literacy 
Human aspirations nnd realities of l,:l _ rompt us to do so. 

It needs no emphasis that the thinking minds toda} concern i!iemse!\es w ith the 
millions of men and women who. despite their e\es. are no belter than the blind, 
having liule awareness of the world around, determining things as they choose. 

As several of our studies s1k)w. along with our practical experience, povertx in 
most cases hasg()t an inseparable intimacy with illiteracy. As if the man in extreme 
want is destined to gt) without educatit)n: school education. Then how can we ignore 
this affinitv between econt^mic conditions and socio -cultural dev elopmenf.^ Barring 
indiv idual exceptions amongst whom we see learned people undergoing economic 
poveily or people in penurv striving for certain level ol' educational attainment, we 




have a vasl mass of povLMty-slnckLMi people whose lite only rolls round a vicious 
circle. They spend all iheirlime and energy trying lo put iheir btxiy and soul logeihcr. 
There is nothing left for them to s^pend on a broader life. When we take a close look 
at such a community, ironically/their style of living seems complete, involving all 
the dimensions of day-to-day work, community festivals. p-i:i:T;ages and funerals, 
conflicts and problem-solving mechanisms and entenaininent loo. all working in 
smooth harmony. 

The parents and elders in a family take the larger burdens, requiring the young 
ones lo carry out the suppiementary jobs like child care, cattle grazing, fuel-gather- 
ing and many other small but gainful and indispensable activities. 

This kind of life hardly can afford a space for school education which demands 
certain amount of time as well as mental concentration of a particular kind. Aside 
from the case of adults, a family can hardly afford to spare its children for school 
and get on their helping with the daily domestic chores which are part of its sur\i\al. 
Moreover, what will the education do for them? Immediately and in the long run? 
We are at our wit\ end convincing such people with an answer. They work, earn 
something and live on. When they sometimes save, they enjoy in their own way. 
Why should they go in for education? Thus poverty becomes the reason for 
illiteracy, and ignorance in turn adds to poverty in many complex ways. 

Who is interested if^i a iiterac\ campaii^n '/ 

Certainly, the illiterate*^ are not. Why are we. the educated people, the government, 
the mass media and other elite groups, then, interested in educating the illiterate 
majority? There are easy explanations. On humanitarian grounds w e want all people 
to li\e as human beings. We want the inequality to be eliminaied and a new social 
order prevail. We want the poorest oi' the poor and the weakest of the weak to acid 
their voice to the democratic prcxess. Therefore, literacy as a liberating force should 
spread among the illiterates and open their eyes to the wholeness of the world. 

Noble as these explanations sound, they often adom our policy documents and 
glorify the speeches of the national leaders, educators and activists. But most of 
their intellectual honesfy has got seiious limitations. They do not mean the total 
ramifications of what thc^v say. What they mean is a blanket cover of literacy all 
over the population to save the so-dearly-held nation from the shame in the 
international community. For those who are at the upper level of mainstream, it is 
a stigma to have a majority of your fellow citizens not be able to read and write. 

They want to rid ihc'msclves ol' such an embanassmeni through a 'literacy 
campaign.* 11" it were not\o. and the process truly followed what has been said, the 
hori/on would be wider and the incoming change greater. And inevitably the 
privileged class of the present would be the first victim ol change. The hitherto 
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oppressed sections would demand a share of power and wealth from the former, 
creatine an egalitarian socieis has no other way out than this. Don't they anticipate 
this wave? 

The best of the brains are, of ctnirse. from the upper section of society. The}' 
would \ er\' much be able to apprehend such a sea chaiiizc if the education in its 
\ asiness were let loose. That is w hy and where the skepticism arises that those w ho 
are seemingls concerned about bringiiiiz literac\ lo the depri\ed people, perhaps 
have a deliberately limited concept in mind I But the challenees as they stand out. 
and the imperati\cs that are percei\''\I. call ioi a different set o\' coniniiimenls. 
Accordingly the domain of literacs will have to co\er ihe issues related to real-hfe 
situations and greater societal needs. 



lii ononiir f'rccdon} 

fhe cc^loni/cd states of the past [ia\ e onl> shaken otT the imperial \oke. But their 
ecoiUMnic liiMncwt)rk is still pending;. Indeed, the past rulers ha\ e lel't their shadow s 
on the nati\e setup. In India, for example, those sections who helped sustain the 
struiii!le aiiainsi the British are now ha\iniz their da\ while si\t\ percent ol' the 
population has vet to ha\e their basic needs met. The economic imbalances between 
different groups ha\e caused iVustration and created vvtirse situations like bonded 
labiM". child selling and death from star\ation. .Shouldn't these be concerns for 
educati(Mi".' 

In undei stariding the d> narnies of the economy in its historical buckdrop. rnarket 
relations determining the disuibutiiMi ol income and the exploitation b\ the 
capitalist lorces are the topics w hich should constitute the educational components. 
As the saving goes. - kntH\ ledge is ["jower. - so the analyses and reflections will 
emp(»wer the powerless. 

Ilducational limitations accepted, mere awareness-building will not earn one's 
bread, but delniitclN n would helj'j tight for bread. Teaching the poor something 
isolated from theii economic livelilmtxl is the gra\est crime a teacher could e\er 
commit, "lb a community in which men. women and children have a definite 
economic role to plus, il is forenu^st and indispensable tliat its education nuisi ha\e 
ec(Miomic issues included in the curriculum. 



It is not directed against or in fa\cM" o!' an> government ov political parts, it is for 
raising peo['>le*s social ct>nsciousness and growth consciousness as well. An in- 
dividual t)r a community or a society must be in a position to establish where it 




stands in relaiion tci oihers and try to consciously pariicipaie in ihe greater process 
of de\eIopmeni. 

Take the village where mere voting is taken as democracy. We will not only 
explain in detail what the democratic values are, but our teacher could see them 
practice in this school and the surrounding environment. There is always a problem 
lo be solved, a leader to be selected and gi\e responsibility, some undesirable 
practice to be put to an end. Usually these are the concerns of a few unquestionable 
individuals. But now things have to be set right. Opportunities will be created for 
the lowest of the members lo add their \oice to the decision-making prticess. 

India, for example has a heritage of Pan c hay at i Raj; Government by people at 
the village and cluster level. That, in long course of time, has meant the government 
has been eroded b\ the hierarchical structure o\ the society, concentration of the 
decision- making as well as norm iiiterpreiing powers in a handful of shining people 
or. in many cases, tine traditional head. This \\a\ of regulating the li\ es of the people 
has done more harm than good to the majority. 

Now education has lo take the responsibility of distiibuting these powers among 
all and democratize the piocess. 

One might think that it seems reasonable to talk of deniivcracy with the adults 
but their children aie loo young to be taught on this political line. Of course lessons 
for them would noi be same as for adults. It is actually a preparatory period for 
children in de\ekiping political sensiii\ ity in future. Political teaching will help the 
learner develop his questioning faculty and sdmething lo bring home the truth of 
social situations. The children must learn not only the roles of different indi\iduals, 
as they ought to play, but also as they recall playing. Opening up tbeir contradictions 
lo the learner will sharpen their political bent of mind. 

SpiriiKal inpin 

This is. howe\ er. not lo preach iion-\ iolence and teach the learners to li\ e peacefullx 
against any odds. On the basis of our lailhs that human being is capable of lo\ e and 
tolerance, we would try to maintain an egalitarian appiciach. Unlike the spiritual 
extremists who propagate unconditional lo\e and tolerance, our education must 
stress self-respect and reciprocitv . These are also the ingredients of political forma- 
tion, if they do not adhere to vic>lations and counter-violations. In keeping uith this 
broad view, the learners must be able to understand each other, work together for a 
common cause and draw inspiration from the belief that the good of the majoi it\ is 
what God wants to happen. Taking into Miisideration the target people for whom 
this literacy is needed, spiritually this would mean remcning from their mind the 
feeling of inferioritv. sense of fear and frustratic Oui education must gi\ e them a 
feeling of impCfrtance and worthiness. 
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A last word 



In the presem conicM ue can hardly aflbrd \o Ibrgo llicsc issues beyond mere 
literacy. If i hey are sure to come in some form or other, wh\ would we not allow 
them to come through education? The non-believers will have to rebuild their 
concept of literacy to widen its hori/on. The details of how to inculcate these issues 
- economic, political & spiritual ■• into the educational framework are a set of 
different considerations and need expert help. What we need at present is a 
consensus in adopting a policy wider than literacy alone. 



'to 
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Do we need separate literacy courses for women? 

Fie \ an Di jk 



The answer lo the quesiion as lo whether we need separate liierac\ couises tor 
women isdeliiiitelN \es. \es. \ esl I will explain this answer Perhaps it is enough 
to quote a Greek author. Menander. who !i\ed \eats hel'oie Christ. He wrote: 
"Teaeh a woman letters? A terrible mistake: I. ike feeding extra \eiu)ni ion horril'v ing 
snake/ 



The (y(>.\iii(fn ofwcfincn in liicnicy (Icjhiiiions 

in aeadeniie literature and nian> statements alxjut illiterae\. women hardly exist. 
Authors who write about aneient Greeee tell us that in Plato's da\ a large pari oC 
the population knew how to read and write in an alphabetie script. But lhe\ don't 
mention that women and sla\es - mind the eombinatioiil - were not supposed to 
read and write. 

I'NHSCO's definition of literae\ in 1^56 was: 

'A person is lunetionalK literate when \\\\ has acquired the kncnv ledge and skills 
in reading and writing which enable HIM \o engage in all those acti\ities in 
wiiich lit'Mae\ is noniiall> assumed in HIS ciihure or gnuip.' 

I-A cn in l^)7S TM-.SGO defines a runclional literate person as; 

* A person who is able to engage in all ;'iosc acti\ itiesin which literae> is lequired 
rorelTecti\e tu net ion ing ol HIS group and community and lor enabling HIM to 
continue to use reading, writing and calculation for HIS own and the commu- 
nity \ de\elopment.' 

1 won't go into the ci mi tent of these statements now. 

Howe\er. the relation between illiteracy and functioning in society and develop- 
ment ol" a community is rathei- spcculati\e. My point is that men (or women 
itieniifying with men) often dellne literacy and illiteracy lor men onl\. This has 
ctMisequences for the practice of literacy work. 
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In any case, it nuisi be clear that we can presiinie gender- specific aspects in ihe 
social practices and concepts ol" literacy: as we all know, female illiteracy rates are 
considerably higher than those of males in both urban and rural areas all over the 
world. I will return to these gender-specific aspects later. 

The auumonums versus the idcolo^i'u al model of literacy 

First we must consider the theoretical framework within which we ask questions 
like: Do we need separate literacy courses for women. We have to choose which 
model of literacy we wish lo subscribe to. To cla'ifv the differences between the 
various approaches to the analysis of literacy 1 will call upon the ideas of the British 
social- ant hropokigi St Brian Street, laid down in his book 'Literacy in theoiy and 
practice'. Street distinguishes two different appi'oachcs to the analysis of literacy: 
the autonomous model and the ideological model. 

hi shori: the autonomous model is dominant in much academic literature, in 
Unesco and iMlier agencies concerned with literacN. It isolates literacy as an 
independent variable and them claims to be able to study its consequences. The 
question for agencies and the liteiacy campaigns conducted becomes: how can 
people be taught to decode written signs, and. for example, to avoid spelling 
problems? The autontniious model associates literacy with progress, civilization, 
individual liberty and social mobility. The consequences of literacy are presented 
in terms of eci)nomic progress or in tenns of cognitive improvement. 

Those who subscribe to the second model, the ideological model, concentrate 
on the specific social practices of reading and w riting. Literacy is not a clear-cut 
issue, that is easily resolved by determining whether one reads and w rites, or does 
not. There is not a single level of literacy, but a varielN' of levels, located within 
cultural wholes, as well as within power structures. 

The consequence of dealing with the autonomous model of literacy is that there 
is no need I'or separate literacy courses for women, because the process of learning 
to read and wiile is seen as u sheer technical mailer: the dccodiiig tif written signs. 
These technical aspects are supposed to be learned in ist^laiion from the cultural 
aspects. Literacy is neutral here, independent, autonomous, somehow divorced 
from the social and ideological context which gives meaning to it. If I should adopt 
this view, my answer to the questitni: Do we need separate literacy courses lor 
women, should be: NO! If I cou\d finish now. But I am dealing with the 
ideological model of literacy, and the consequence of that is that we'll have to 
investigate the historical, social and cultural context of illiterate women. It should 
be clear that literacy concepts and practices widely differ frt)m one culture to 
another. So, first 1 will speak about some general aspects concerning female 
illiterates, and later I will go mo the matter of illiterate women in the Neiheriands. 
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Women and literacy 

In many situations it is a di)ininant group within a society that is responsible for 
spreading literacy to other nienihers of that societx and to subcultures within it. We 
can find examples in 'colonial' literacy, where members of an outside culture 
introduced their particular fomi of literacy to a coloni/.ed people, as part of a much 
wider prcK'ess of domination such as: the Netherlands, for instance, imposing Dutch 
language on the children of the West Indies. Or there is the opposite type of example: 
South Africa enforcing the use of local languages as part their divide-and-rulc 
policy. 

On the other hand, beyond these ob\ ious features of the 'colonial' model of 
literacy transmission, it is also important to take into account a degree of 'internal' 
domination in the ways literacy campaigns are conducted. The primary dimensions 
of this new power stmcture in\ oI\e the dominance t)f urban areas o\er rural, of 
central elites over local population, and of men over women. Of course, the best 
organization is the organization of tlie IcameiN tliemsehes. They should organize 
themselves nn the basis of their own needs, and appropriate mtinitor. 1 know this 
happens in some cases in Brazil ( Aditepp, Critiba). and I am interested to hear of 
your experiences of self-organization. 

In the Netherlands the societs has become over-organized with a flourishing 
bureaucracy. con\entional schools for adult education and agencies for basic 
education, professional, and therefore, mostly middle class teachers, plans for 
curricula and modules, and a tendency towards \ocational training - regardless of 
whether there is paid work or not. In addition, life in a western society is quite 
individualized (a learner who joins a literacy group tiften assumes she is the only 
one in town who is illiterate), and illiteracy has acquired a label of stupidity and 
incapability, so people keep their reading and w riting problems a secret. Hspecially 
women who have no paid job may keep this secret for years and years, until some 
disaster or big change in their life occurs (like the death of a father or husband who 
did the reading and w riting work, divorce, cliildren asking for help with homework, 
etc. ). 

I don"t want to bother you w ith all bureaucracy concerning Basic Hducation in 
Holland. But at a congress about women, education and emancipation, held in Breda 
in October I^^SK. it was established that women are not mentioned as a group of 
learners with specific needs in every educational scheme. We must be aware that 
more women have to participate in the management and administration of 
governmental and local agencies. And thev must stimulate investigations of the 
needs of women in the local area co nee ming literacv.and organize activities to make 
literacv accessible to women. Thus, we must ask questions like: Who is providing 
education for wonien'.^ Why'.' Who controls it? 




Research of women's literacy needs 



I alread\ mentioned ihe need i)f research ciiiiceriiiiii: wonieirs liieracy needs, A 
good example o\' \U\s kind o\' research is the beauiitui book *\Va\s wiih words', h\ 
S\l\ la Brice Heaih. ()\er a period of ten \ears she siiidied ihe uses (and non-uscs) 
ofliieracN in iwo small conimuniiies in ihe I'niicd .Siaies. She lound oui ihal ihc 
onl\ writing in the communit\ *\\as done h\ middle-aged and older women, who 
wrote down some Tamil} records ol' births and deaths, recipes to share at church 
funclions, and l'a\orite Bible \crse, poems, or sa\ings tor use in Sundav school 
classes. These writings were usuall> kept in the famil> Bible i)rtelephone book/ 

Another example o\' literac) research in a communit> is the work of Ann 
Fingeret ( l^-^S.^ ). She argues that illiterate aduhs do not see themscl\Ls us dependent 
simpK because the\- lack reading and writing skills. This is a \er\ interesting 
ouic(Miie. since literacx agencies and mass media in the western world do stress the 
dependency of illiterates. But I'ingeret doesn't distinguish gendcr-specillc aspects 
ol dependencN : a man. being dependent on his w ite ov other people in reading and 
writing matters is less dependent than a woman being dependent on her husband or 
her tamil\. jUst because of her social position as a woman. 

At Amsierdaiii rni\ersity (Project Aduh Hducati{Mi) we started our research 
abt)ut women and illiteracy with the question: What are the hidden barriers lor 
wtMiien in taking pan in literac> classes'.* We found out that gender specific aspects 
pla\ an imponant role in the process t)f learning to read and write. These are some 
ol them: The simple fact that a woman starts learning again, means that she puts 
her position w ithin the family up fordebaie. The women often get little or no support 
Irom their house-mates or family (*_\ou are good enough as \ou are'). This often 
has to do w ith their dependenc\ on the famil>. and w ith their ow ii \alues and beliefs 
and those of their environment about what makes a g(H)d daughter, a good wife, a 
good mother. The women often face difficult circumstances because of a bad 
financial situation. The women ha\e no time, no moiie>, to join a literac\ class. 
When the [)lumbcr ci)mes. or a visiKir. (M- a child oran\ member of the faiiiiK is ill. 
the woman is supposed to sta\ at home. There is a lack of child care centers at (he 
courses: if the women ha\e to organize a bain sitter themseUcs. the\ ha\c to in\cnt 
a poor excuse confess t(^ being illiterate. 

( onclnsion 

for the leatier the c(Miiplexil\ of the matter can beet mi ic confusing. I mentioned 
\anous aspects ol women's illiterac\: liist 1 offered \ou a theoretical liamcwork 
within which we ha\e lo put the question of separate lilerac> courses lor women. 
Then I statetl m\ choice tor an ideological iikhIcI ol litcrac\. the dilfercnt levels ol 
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Mioracv, ilie power simciures within whkh literacy funcnons, and the iiender- 
speciric aspects of tiie acqiiisiticMi oi' literacv. 

The cc.ncliisiDn, iu)\ve\er. is simple: as long as the power tlixision het\Neen 
women an^l men is unequal. wtMiien need a room of their own, and should gain 
access lo a literac\ that is richer than the functional liieracv tailored to the work of 
men. Td like to finish with the words ol a wt>man who {ok\ me win she is learninii 
k) read and w rile: 

*l waiileti stimeihing of m\ own. 
I did iio[ want to be dependent. 
I w anted to be free. 
If vou cafi do things on \ our own 

^'ou are going to do things on \ our ow n. Sporis and that ^oil of thing. 
Read orders. 
I'ill in forms. 

Sign \our name at a wedding. 
Tra\el h\ train. 

For the first time we'll tra\el to ltal\ on our own. 

1 want to learn Italian. 

I want to learn lo tirixe a car. 

I want freedom. 

That I can get a book. 
And make m\ own tiresses. 

Now 1 sa\: 1 do it lor m\ children too. 

But in the In si place 1 do it for nnself." 
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Teach literacy in the first or second language? 



Bastiuiic Tlioleii 



0\lt the past decades. se\cral luiiidrod thousand iiiliahitaiits ot' countries oiilside 
Hui'ope ha\ e settled in llie Netherlands. The largest groups oj j nun ii2raiilsci)nie rrotii 
the so-called recruitment couiuries around the Mediterranean, tunnel \ Turkey and 
Morocco. There are approximately 15().()(){) Turkish and Moroccan adults living in 
the Netherlands. 01 those, ahout a third are illiterate. The distribution is as follows: 

\\^( of the "I'urkish men i . 

3C/ f of the Turkish w omen * 

^X'^f of the MoiToccan men > 
l^y'< of the Monocan women ^ 



are illiterate 



About 3().(KK) immigranis are reached through Kisic education, of which about 
1().(K)() with a literacy course in Dutch. About 750 people take a course in their (uvn 
language. The^e figures are only an approximation as the numbers arc estimations, 
albeit educated guesses. The\ do shtjw that the interest for the problem ol immigrani 
literacy is only a recent phenomenon in the Netherlands. Only for the past eight 
\ears has there acluall) been a dislinciioti made between immigrants who speak 
and understand no Dutch and those who. in addition, are also illiterate, that is that 
they also cannot read or write in their own language. Moreo\er, there has not \et 
been an\ quantilati\e siud\ dune directed toward the scope of the problem. One of 
the activities during the \ear of literacy will be to further specif\ these estimates. 

The question which C(Mitinues to be asked within these groups of immigrants 
along with those who cooperate in an eflorl t(» make them literate is the following: 
Ms it possible to express a preference tor literacy in the first or second language?' 
The answer is not a simple one. For in choosing lor a particular course model, 
several interests pla\ a role. Those of the participants, whose choice is based 0:1 
their own motives and future perspectives. Those of the govcinment, which is 
interested in having as immigranis as possible gain a command of l^utch as 



quickly as possible in carder \o inioiiraie taster and beuer inio Diilcli M)cicl\. al (he 
lea.sl possible cost This is elear fix^ni the i2o\ ernnienrs decrees and decisions: in 
basic education the nali\e laniiuaiie can only be used if it helps in learninii Dutch. 

1 would like to enumerate a numbered' practical and didactic points, with which 
institutions alike the Dutch Center lor I-oreii:ners (N'CB) are confronted. 

1. How is the current situation in the Netherlands in relation to courses olTered in 
basic education'.^ 

2. What can science (WTcr us'' 

.V What is the NCB\ \ icw point? 

The educational institutions must, rcizardlcss o!" their cIumcc. o\crccnne such prac- 
tical and didactic problems in order to olTcr the education their students are 
requestniii. 

The iurrciU \ialc of litcnu \ in I In Sctlu rUnul.s wiili rrs/'('<7 to inimii^ranls 

An illiterate is someone w ho has not learned to read and write at all. or sulTiciently. 
In our society t(^da\. a wcirld in which inlormation is passed on with letters, readniii 
and writing is a basic skill. Illiterate im mi grants in the Netherlands are laced with 
learning prt^blenis at (Mice: learning to read and write and leariiing the Dutch 
language. The starting pcnnt ol'the learner ean \ai) cnormousls: 

a. The\ have (MiI\ iM'al ctMiiniand oi' the nu^*'' *r tongue. 

b. The\ acquire some ecMumand ol' Dutch uj) to a certain le\el. 

in order t(^ learn ti^ read, a substantial cmuI command of the 'reading language' is a 
prerequisite. 

The decree in the Netherlands states that the native language can be used as the 
target language il" this leads tit learning Dutch. In I'aci this creates three dilleient 
possible appnniches: 

1 . Reading and writing in the native language, possiblv including a IXitch conver- 
sation ci^urse. This is unc(Mnmon. Onlv 1.4'r oi basic educatiiMi ctuiises are 
conducted in the native language. 

2. Reading and writing Dutch using the native language as the oral language o\' 
instructiiMi. Tlii^ is a new and positive development. 

?>. Readme' and wjiting Duieh using Duicli as the language ol instruction. 

Mrst A[)priuich. Literacv in the native language has the following atlv aiilages: less 
time is needed loi learning, because o\' all the rules and kncuv ledge that are uscti 
onlv a small portion are related to the writing coile itself, boi the remainder v on use 
kiKTvv ledge and rules thai are applied in the same wav when \(HI are trying to 
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Liridersland and use spoken laiiiiua^c, such as sircii^lhciiiii^ of idcniily. laiiiiuaiic 
reicntion and ihc possibility ol" iisiiii: 'adult didactic* such as Icanicd experience. 

But the disad\ antage is that laniiuage proficiencs in the sec(^nd laiiizuage durini: 
ihe readinii and xsriliiiii process is not stimulated, and the functional le\cl is reached 
later. There is. ho\ve\er. an additional prohleni. The laniiuasze of the counirx of 
oriiiin is not al\va\s the mother toniiue of the learner. Moreover, there arc other 
practical problems such as the composition of the ii roups, a shortage ol" teachers 
and material. 

The two largest groups of immigrants in the Netherlands, the Turks and Moroc- 
cans, each ha\c their own set of prohl;?ms with reading and writing. Reading and 
writing in Turkish is not rcall\ an issue. It is possible, and it is fairlx extensive in 
terms of material and didactic. H\en if learning Dutch is taken up later in the learning 
pnvess. the learner will not ha\e to start back at the beginning as the writing svsieni 
is general l\ similar tv) Dutch. 

It is a different matter for Mor oceans. Modern Standard Arabic (M.SA) is riot a 
nati\e language, but a second language I'or most Moroccai^ who speak Berber or 
Moroccan with each other. But MSA is a language accorded great prestige, a global 
language w hich forms a highl\ -regarded standard politicall\. sociallv and religious- 
I\ for all Arab cc)un tries. And it is possible to choose wtirds lor reading w hich are 
sunicientK close to the "spoken" language. Incluiosing MSA as a literac\ laiiiiuuiie 
for Moroccans in the Netherlands there are difficulties. The argument that the 
language is closer to the people is. as we saw. onl\ pailly tiaic. It is not a logical step 
in learning to read and write in Dutch. It is. after all. a second language for illiterate 
Moroccans, as is Dutch. Arabic has a different writing system, and the transfer to 
Dutch is. therefore, minimal. 

Second Approach. Another option is teaching literacv in Dutch using the native 
language as ihc language ol" instruction. This approach enables the new language 
to be introduced in the native language. Not onl\ technical aspects such as sound- 
sign connection and script conditions, but also aspects of contents such as orienta- 
tion to the contents and personal experiences with the subject of the lesson. The 
teacher can correct and stimulate in the language most familiar to the learner. 

"fhird .Approach. The third possibility isti) w ork in Dutch w ith Dutch as the language 
of instruction. This is currentK the most common course format. !t is a formal that 
is. howe\cr. unfortunately not \er\ successful. This is, of course, not onl\ due to 
the language chosen, but also due to a number of factoiN which negali\el\ inlluence 
the leaniers success; lack of child care, frequency of classes, specific expertise of 
the teachers and. until recently, inadequate material. 
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Before one can bciiin reading and \v riling, a certain Ie\el of oral language 
proficiency niusl be developed, because the spoken iaiigiiage is ihe means wiih 
which and in which one is learning. 

The conirihuiion of rcscdrch 

What coniiibuiinn can be ex peeled from rcsearcfi? F^riniarily iiniy opinions can be 
found in Duich ie\ls. And knowledge gained from experience is described- The 
arguinenis ihai are presenied are ihe following: in learning ia read, beginning 
readers niusi be able to use iheir knowledge o\' \ Dcabulary and siruciure of Ihe 
language in order lo gi\e meaning lo ihe winds and sentences. Il is. i here fore, 
necessary lliai ilie learner's \ocabulary is sulTicieni in ihe language in which he 
learns lo read. This cnnclusiiin v\as drawn b\ l:mmeIol and Van Kooien who, in 
1980, asked leachers to deiermine if the language in which people were learning lo 
read and write inlluenced iheir achie\emenL 

In 19SS, Christine Gelauff-Han/.on interviewed potential Turkish and Moroccan 
course participants. One of the questions she asked them was their preference for 
language used in the courses. She came tt) the ctmclusitin tliat it is advisable to 
broaden the possibilities for learning tt) read and write in one's nali\e language. b\, 
for example, not binding the condition that it be used as a mean tif learning Dutch, 

Kur\ers and Van der Zouw researched the success tif the Dutch-language 
literacy courses for foreign wtimen. The ct>nclusit)n was, unl'ortUFialely. that the 
results ol'e\er>one's efforts in 7 out tif 10 cases were lamentable. They studied the 
hngli.sh-language literature to determine if a ct)niparable stud\ luid been done as to 
the effecti\ eness of learning to read and v\nte in the first or second language. The 
conclusicins of that study are ambiguous. 

It is, apparently, a \er\ complex issue including many \ariables that are difficult to 
isolate. There is not. therefore, a lot tti gt) on. But we do ha\e the knowledge from 
our own experience. Differences in style tif learning, pace t)f learning and achieve- 
ments in learning Dutch amting petiple wht> ha\e learned tt) read and write (all 
ha\ ing learned in their t)wn language) and tlitise wht) ha\ e vet tt) begin that prt)cess 
is an important indicalitin. The marginal success of Dutch-language ct)urses are also 
an intlicatit)!!. And. last but nt>t least, there are. t)f ct)urse, the learning prel'erences 
and mt)ti\ atitins t)f the participants w ht>are an impt)rtant pat1 t)l the learning pix)cess. 



The role of the NCB 



The Dutch Center for Foreigners (Nederlands Centrum Buitenlanders - NCB) is an 
organization whose goal is to promote the interests of immigrants in the Nether- 
lands. They work in cooperation with, and with support from, organizations of 
minority groups. One of the areas in which the NCB is involved is education and 
adult education. Of course litcracv falls within that area. 

The NCB does not proclaim its opinion on what makes a better, more responsible 
or efficient course. Too few unambiguous arguments can be found in the scientific 
research on this issue. But we do make a choice. That is, that ultimatelv the 
participant himself must be able to choose from the three alternatives mentioned 
above: 

— native language: 

— Dutch using native language as language of instruc(i(MK 

— Dutch using Dutch as language of instruction. 

We are dealing, after all. w ith adult learners who want to learn to read and write so 
that they can ultimately function better in society, in a manner for which thev have 
chosen. 

In order to make a imly responsible choice for a certain type of course, a number 
of hurdles must be removed. The most important point is the availability of teachers 
who arc fluent in the native language of the participants. Potential teachers from 
the ethnic group to which the learners belong is still much too small. Currently about 
80 teachers are being trained to educate in the native language, but they are spread 
throughout the countrv and are a drop in the ocean, leachers are important, but so 
is good teaching material. 

Over the past three years the NCB has developed a literacy course for Dutch as 
a second language. The prov ision of material for Arabic and Turkish is slow Iv but 
surely getting underway. 

The most important policy point should be to increase the possibilities for 
organizing liieracv courses in the native language so that participants can choose 
in which language and with which objectives they can master learning to read and 
write. 

Once again: a choice is imperative! 
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PART TWO 



APPLICATIONS 



CO 



Literacy crash course 

An experiment with tribal women 

Oni Shri\ asia\a 



The present pre \ a lent prDgraiiiiiies of liieracy are based on provision of some 
opporiimiiies for iribals for adult literacy with an emphasis on a mass-sysiem 
approach and not on how learners sec liieracy. This case studs of a Liieracy Crash 
Course which was ci^nducted b\ myself and ihree x illaiic colleaiiues for women of 
Kolra Developnieni Block, our field area, is an aliernalivc selecti\e approach which 
systematically iinoUes ihe Icamers. boih in planninii and in being a part of the 
process. The Koira Bk)ck in the Udaipiir District, which is located in the state of 
Rajasthan. India, is an area inhabited by tribals ) and the literacy rale is \ .5^^c 
for the lemale and \iY/( for the male population. 

Astha'== has been workinii in Kotra De\elopment Block since Sepiember 1986. 
Th»" main objectis e of our work is to initiate a process of de\eIopment through 
organization and education. We belie\e that people ha\e the power to think about, 
understand and take action on the problems of their world. Through our efforts we 
ha\e created opporuinities for people to come together and learn, retlecl. analyze 
their problems and seek out ways and means to solve them. 

With this process, the initial work has been related to se\ eral issues of exploita- 
tion during a drought period and later, tiaining camps were organized with an 
emphasis on awareness-raising, leadership and creating understanding about dif- 
ferent de\ clopment projects. Other types of training camps were. amiHig others, on 
backyard poultry-, health, self-help credit societies and administration. 

Backiinnifid of ihc Icanwrs 

During this process, many women who started taking a leadership role in the 
villages, realized that illiteracy is a handicap in fulfilling their group leadership 
responsibilities. The\ are able to discuss, and analyze but when they needed to work 



Astha IS a nc)n-t:n\cmincnial organisatiiMi working among inhals n{ the Kotra 
l)c\el(»pnKni Block, southeast ol Rajastluin Stale, hidia. 
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and lake action in their development programmes, they needed literacy skills 
literacy. This need was talked about in our monthly meetings, hence a literacy course 
was planned. 

The learners who came for this literacy class were from several women's groups 
in our field area. These women had taken leadership in their afeas on several issues 
and actions. They were motivated as they were facing problems in their work 
situation ~ whether it was small poultry unit management, or operating the self-help 
credit society's account or any other work in relation to preparing applications for 
the Block Development Officer, Police etc. The age group of the learners ranged 
from 19 years to 50 years. They had no previous experience in literacy except that 
one women's husband w'us a literacy teacher. 

It was clear to us that the) had neither the regular time to attend a literacy class 
as a daily wage earner nor the interest in learning and mastering literacy skills for 
nine months, other than reaching a level they could use in their w ork. Hence a crash 
course on literacy evolved. Discussions were held in relation to when the w*omen 
would be free for 9-10 days without affecting their house and/or work. This was 
important because many of them supplement their family income by working as 
wage laborers and collectors of minor forest produce. 

Our preparations 

We were interested in a 9-10 day course because we uere keen to let them learn 
basic alphabets and numbers so that thev could start reading simple words and 
sentences at the end of this course as well as doing simple addition and substraction. 
We were also hoping that though this we could inspire so much interest in them that 
they might become continuous learners. In preparing for this residential course, an 
important consideration was preparation of a place to study and stay. We knew thai 
some women would be bringing their children, so the accommodation was close 
enough to the study area for superv ision by the mother. We made the two places 
clcse enough so that learning could go on any time of the day. We were also 
interested in enabling informal and mutual learning to take place among the 
participants. 

While preparing for the literacy cla^s, I was trying to look for a possible primer 
but I found that most of the words in prepared primers used to initiate learning w ere 
not words which would be understood in the first place by these women witiiout 
any help. In addition, the women were coming from communities where the literacy 
environment was minimal. Most of the women coming to the course lived at least 
50-1 .()(X) kilometers from any big tow n or city and their Hindi vocabulary (regional 
as well as national language) was not \erv large. 



Being an adult educator who belie\es that an adult is a self-directed learner who 
learns what is meaningful to him or her. 1 thought of creating a primer along with 
the leamers. The curriculum for the 10 day literacy course was planned in terms of 
reading and writing all alphabets using the analytical method, using pictures, people 
and objects. Numeric targets were: learning numbers up to 1 ()(), writing the numbers 
up to 50 and learning simple addition and subtraction. We would review these 
objectives as we went along. 

In preparation we collected a lot of old pictures from the each-one-ieach-one 
primer of Rajasthan Adult Education Association, Jaipur. We cut out words from 
magazines, and purchased plastic numbers & alphabets etc. We put pictures around 
the classroom w ithout any words. Most of these pictures were of wt)nien in\\)lved 
in several tasks, including reading and writing. As one of the objecti\es was to 
prepare ytnmg \ illage people to be innovative literacy teachers, three young people 
were invited to help and learn how participator} literacy learning can happen 
through a camp approach. 

The course starts 

The course was joined by 16 tribal women. To establish a rappoil and create an 
informal atnuisphere, the programme started with a song b\ the participants. 

1 wanted tt) let them feel that the learning would be interesting and exciting, but 
demanding. W- started the first session by recalling our childhood encounters w ith 
school, but, with the exception t)f two women, nobody had any experience of school, 
though many had some relali\es who were literate. Vlany knew that reading and 
writing were important, but it was an unknown field. 

Then 1 played a game called 'name-game.' W'Sth a big marker I wrote on small 
cards the name of each person and asked them to memorize their name by si/c and 
shape, l:\er\-one was then asked to put the card in a pile. Then each woman was 
called on to search ft)r her name card. Suiprisingly, many were able to recogni/e it 
on the llrst ti\, but others took some time. The vsomen enjoyed the game and in the 
process were made aware that with a small effort they would be able to read. 

Iriiniini* to raid 

'lb teach reading, I used the concept of "simple to complex" and chose abstract 
symbols close to their realitv. This was done bv ch(H)sing 5 words consisting of all 
the Hindi \owcls. The words were close to their reality. The words chosen cor- 
responded with pictures. Out of these fl\e vsords. one needed lo be explained 
because, in iheir dialect, it was spoken ditferently. 
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First we associated the w Did w ilh the picture. Then the whole word was recoiiiiized 
as a word with ceilaiii sounds (Hindi is a phonetic laiiiiuage). The word was brt^ken 
into the sounds of the letter and a whole exercise of association ofstnind and letter 
was done using chalk and bt)ard. The anal\tical process w as helpful in associating 
the letters with the siuinds. As adults, the women were able to grasp meaning in 
abstract symbols. 

To make (he process more inlcresiing, the whole group was broken into three 
small groups. I:ach group w as pro\ided w ith a set of plastic alphabets. A recognition 
exercise was ciMiducied to let people recognize and read the letters just learned. 
Then once the learners w ere reads to recogni/e the leuers, an exercise to understand 
the use o\' \o\\c\ was planned with the consonants. This was done dramatical 1\ 
because \owels d(^ create interesting changes in the ciHisonant sounds! Later 
construction of new words was done through the learned letters. This was an 
interesting exercise, although for quite some time, people were unable to see its 
objecli\e. Once it became clear. howe\er. it was an enjoyable exercise. 

Ix'iirfiin}: t(f wriic Iciicrs and numbers 

Learning to write began after two da_\s. and we started with learning to write 
numbers. W'e Ibund that all the women conceptuall\ knew numbers up to 10. Some 
of them knew up to .^0 though lhe\ hiid inM gone to school. This know ledge helped 
us to orgam/e our teaching in numeric. The task w as to let them recogni/e the shapes 
of the numbers w ith their place (sequence) \ alue. Once this recognition was done, 
all we needed to do was t() teach them how to write the numbers. 

In leaching writing, we w anted first to help them to control digital museles. as 
most of them ma\ not ha\e used a j^encil or pen before. Hence an exercise using 
the fmger o\er big letters was ilonc time and again aU>ng with memorization of the 
letters. W'e then broke each letter int<^ recognizable shapes resembling something 
lhe\ knew. I he same was iUmic with numbers, e.g. a spatie resembles the number 
'7.* or ■ I * resembles a staff. Similar exercises were done with all the nine numbers 
ami 0. The same suiibolic relations were made with the I)e\nagari script letters. 

Other li'(in]ii\\* 

l-urther learning ot alphabets was done using (he names (\f the panicijxuils and 
objects of dail\ use with whieh that the\ can easil\ assueiate. For example, using 
one W(Miien's name TLARMT we coiikl teach the letters *I1*/R". 'M*. Similarl\ in 
sh(W\ ing a Pen. we were able to teach T' and A\ This process helped us to create 
our own primer 
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As wc were working close lo 10 hours a day. lakiniz breaks for tea, lunch and rest, 
the approaches \ aried. working with the whole group working in small groups and 
working as individuals. Variety was the key idea. There were times when the 
men,'>rizaiion or practice of writing a letter 15 times was quite boring for women 
who are used to working mainly outdoors. To change ihe nuiod we made two / ihree 
visits to places of interest during the course. Such oppori unities were needed to 
break the njonoiony of practice sessions. Similarly if we were reading as a whole 
group, then a small group aclivil\ followed, making new w\)rds or indix idual work 
in writing. We iilso used some educalional games hul witluuit much result. 

We were successful in making it a living and learning experience, because we 
found ihai ihe women tot)k their own time to work together before sessions or in 
the night. The group was certainly intent upon learning. We also created a song 
related tt) vowels and consonants used. \o help remember letters through shape as 
described in the song. This st)iig was based on the tune of a local folk song. This 
song was later inctMporated in the primer. 

At the end of 10 days we were able lo learn all alphabets and numbers up io 30, 
Writing was coming along slowly, but some dcvekiped good handwriting. This was 
a surprise. Two participants stalled reading slowly and writing their names and 
home address. The primer w as entiugh to carr\- on w ith further work independent 1\. 
As a follow-up, we talked about lunv \o keep in tt)uch e\ en while working at home. 
We gave them sclf-addiessed postcaids. It was agreed that the women would ir\ 
and read at least an houi- a da\ and identify one person who could help them in times 
of difficulty. /Vs the primer was developed with all the participants, the sequence 
was known to all so that even if the wtuiien forgot, she could figure out the letter 
through song. \ isual and sequence cues, 

f''(>H(n\ - up 

'fhis fuM Lamp v\ as a learning experience iov the wtMiien as well as for myself. As 
a follow -up. we w rote letters in simple slu)i-i sentences, and we did receive postcards 
from the women. Some were written b\ them, or they asked s(Miieb(Ki\ to write and 
ihoy copied it. The seccuid camp was set up after one nKuith, We met again for ."S 
da\s. The mt^st interesting thing was that, with one exception, most of the par- 
ticipants had spent time studying, if n(n dail\. then at least e\er\ two or three days. 
The\ had also s()ughl help Worn somotMio. either a relative or cither outsider. The 
emphasis in the second camp was to revise wliat was learned in reading, writing 
and numeric, and \o leani numbers up to 100. and simple addition and subtraction. 
We also tried simple things such as home address family tree, members of the 
women\ gpuip. as well as how to read the clock or watch. In this camp, we found 
that two women were wa\ ahead ol thc others, and were average and the oihcr 
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507f were below average. We gave ihcm ncu materials to read and planned another 
follow-up camp. 

Since the second camp, we ha\e started a system of correspondence sheets to 
review what they had learned. We have received these sheets back which is 
heartening: their interest is continuing. Now we are planning the third camp with a 
\iew to leaching how to use reading/w riling/numeric in the tasks ihey need to 
perform as group leaders in relation to the post office, bank. Block office^ etc. 
Keeping minutes of meetings, w riting applications, and reading wage labor records 
will be used as course maieriai. Tliis phase should provide further solidification of 
the lilerac\ and numeric skills. 

Wikif ur learned 

The course has prin ided some iniei esting insights in terms of planning, organizing 
and administering a literacy programme. 

1. PiH)r people\ struggle lor survival makes it impossible for them to attend a 
regular literacy class in the evening in their villages. Howe\ er. the) ha\ e ceilain 
periods when the\ aie relatively free. This provides the oppoilunil) for crash 
literacy camps. 

2. The lilerac\ camp needs to he planned wiili people who are part of the 
programme. The place, lime, duration need to be discussed with iheni and 
established* based on mutual ctin\enience. This prticess reduces ihe anxiety of 
the teacher about their attendance. 

3. One ol the key problems of many literacy programmes - 'motiv ation to learn' - 
was not present among the participants at the crash camp. This was not onl\ 
because they were partners in planning but also because lhe_\ ware selected 
because they were leaders and part of the integrated development programme 
of Asiha. 

4 The concept of living and learning itigelher was important as it created an 
atmosphere to learn. In most cases where theie is no literate enviinnmeni, going 
for a short period to attend a lileraex class may not be conducive to learning. 
Also, being with others who were in a similar situation helped to create 
motiv ation. Mutual learning happens in a unplanned wa>. 
The learning programme should be a well thoughi-oul process keeping the adult 
learners background in mind, and developing leaching methods based on 
principles of adult learning. 

6. We also realized that in this type of crash progi amme setting, there w as a need 
for a creative and innovative teacher who could use things from the environ- 
ment, rather than depending on prepaied materials. (This mas also be necessary 
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in oiliLM* liicracv classes. pariiculaii\ where the language and the life siluaiions 

ai'e d iff ere III from ihe prepared iiiaierials. ) 
7. The use of exercises and \ arieiy of experiences lo pro\ ide practice is iniportani. 

because the simple repel ili\e process of memorizaiioii is a iXKing lask. Also. 

mosi of ihc \illage people are noi used lo siuing I'or long hours. Hence, ihcre 

should he a \ ariei\- in ihe ieariiing tasks. in\ ol\ ing iheni in dilTcreiii ways. 
S. H\eii though there was generally high moti\aiion to learn, there were times 

when many women had low moti\ ation because of slow progress, or a fight on 

some personal issue, etc. At such j)eriods. the role of the teacher was \ er_\ crucial. 

9. The duration of the canip .Nhould be long enough so that a significant self-leam- 
ing process can be started. This is \ery important. Similarly, a follow-up should 
be built in because the winiien\ daily li\es do na[ automatically make room for 
liieracN- 

10. As most ol the learners arc alone without any support stmcture after they lea\e 
the camp, the suggestion of finding someone in the t'amily or neighborhood lo 
help them wa^ useful. This pre\enlcd them from forgetting what the\ had 
learned. Similarly to maintain contact with the teacher in whate\ cr form (e.g. 
correspondence) was important. 

1 1. U was important to haw supjxirt trainers, not onl\ to learn the methods, but to 
work in the small groups* reading and writing practice sessions. The\ also 
helped to de\ elop the learning sessions niorecreati\ci\.Thecampis an intensive 
experience for all. and would be too much of an educational, emotional, 
planning, management load for one trainer along, although the number of 
learners ma\ not be \er\ large. 

As the process is still continuing, the I'inal shape will emerge in due course, but the 
effect to date ciMifinns that such a crash ccmrse \u the format of a cdmp is a \ iable 
learning programme in literacs. Rccenth 'here was a demand from male group 
lenders to stail such a course ibr them. This makes us feel that this approach to 
lileracN is a perceived need of the pei'iple of the area. 
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Amidst the jungle of the Simipal Hills 



Sai \ abrata Barik 



A sic>i\ iiia\ lia\c a imiral. hut a easc-sUnK does iiol. lor ii is a life siiualioii which 
docs noi ha\c a hcgimiiiiii. nor an end. h is an c\cnu or a scries of e\eiiis. ilial uo 
on happeninii. An elTori lo sysiemali/e ihe happen inus is sonieiinies posiii\e. 
sometimes not. sometimes e\en unexpeetedlv I An endea\our to de\elop the un- 
developed must admit this phenomenon and help the struiiiile eontinue. 1 will tell 
o\' n^\ experience w ith an Indian local \illai:e in the junule ol'the Simipal Mills. Full 
orenthusiasiii 1 had to roam o\erthe area I'or a lew months bet ore I found this village 
and decided to tlo educational work in region where there is an o\ erw helminii 
number of illiterates. To ui\c the reader an impression I must mention that S.V^ o\' 
the pi^pulation is illiterate and the majorit\ are tribals. This \iilaiie ol'Criribeda has 
20 families bcloniiini: to Santal tribes. All of them are \er\ poor, their sources of 
livelihood beinu aiiricuUure and the foiest, The> don't think of ctlucation or 
sehooliiiii as phi) iny a role in their sur\ i\ al. 

A (Imifii ni better ledrninv met/uuh 

Oriiiinall) I thouiiht of cxplorinu the possibilit\ ol a better learninii en\ ironnient in 
school. But as I stalled the seliool. a diffeient set of impressions drew m\ attention. 
The children did not ha\e adequate clothes to wear. The\ weie unclean and not 
well-cared lor b\ their parents. Some chiklren were sufferini: from dil'ferent 
illnesses ■ l'c\er. cold, scabies and other skin diseases. 1 tound that tiie\ did not ha\e 
sufllcicnt looci to eat e\er\ da\. I realized that these ctMiditions were not at all 
coiuiucnc to a health) einiioninenl at schoi»l. And how could 1 dream of hener 
Icarnini: methods wlien there are other alarmini: priorities / 

Hut what could 1 do as a person. c\en as a representative of an oiiiani/ation / 
^*ou eairt suppl\ clothes and food to the children for the indefinite future. The ideal 
is that the faiuilN conditions im|M-o\e and children iiet better care. Should we then 
loi«:et about cilucation and tlo soinethinij eNe to enhance the ccononiic standard of 
the people".* Is n that eas\ .» 

M\ preoccupations and limitations kept mc in school. 1 tried to create an eas\ 
atmosphere toi the children, coniiaiv to tlie tiiseiplinc ol the tormal schools. 1 put 
moie emphasis c)n lun than on niemoii/iiiL' the three R"s. unlike nianv scliooN. it 
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was a }ear before i hey found soriie reason lo he happy. The children seemed lo have 
learned ihe ihree R*s beiier ihaii siudenis in the neighb<M ing govern mem schtx^Is 
which ran very irregularly. 



The roli's of the parcnis and the community 

The parenis. armed vviih iheirold noiions of powerful leachei s and olvdieni pupils, 
started sht^wering me with criticism. 1 fell it neccsstiry to convince the parents that 
it would be better \o teach through persuasion and enjo\ nient than b\ force. This 
was not the only reason 1 kept talking to the parents. It was clear that the whole 
communiiN' had \o be involved in the educational process in both learning and 
man age me ni. First, unless the sticial setting and family conditions support what is 
taught in the school, all \x)ur efforts are a waste. 

The stress must be the children's education, because the children are the 
builders the future, and building of the builders deniaitds the foremost attention 
of the parenis - as well as the teacher - and requires that some of the basic 
infrastructure be ready ftir their smooth learning. A village like Giribeda. lagging 
far behind the mainstream, lacks a school house. Funds available for educating 
children in such areas are quite inadequate, too little to have the necessary learning 
materials and to pay the teacher satisfactorily. These considerations will alwa\s 
require the ccnnmunitN to be highK moti\ated to take the leading role in managing 
the school. 



A shade above iheir head 

The people of Giribeda understand that the children need a school house, providing 
enough space for reading, playing and keeping their siua\ materials. But they 
continued to dela\ the ctMistructit)n of the house, despite persuasion from me and 
my associates. At last when a htuise was built (a strau -thatched too\ standing on 
w(H)den polls) we had io ct^niribuie something in cash. Now the children have shade 
aho\e their head, e\en tht^ugh there are no walls, no flooring. 

The htuise w as ctnistructed on the land of a person who promised lo donate the 
school lo the village. We tht^ughi the school could be better secured if a fund was 
created. The fund c - nld also be developed using income from forest trees. Pits wore 
dug around the htjuse. ctnv dung and garbage were put into them and coconut 
seedlings were planted with care. But one day the landowner stopped the children 
from pulling fencing around the plants saying it was his land and that he onh 
promised lo donate the piece of land on which the house stands, luu be\ond 5* feet 
away. He did not, lu)we\en intend to appropiiaic thec(K\MUU plants. I was shocked. 
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I decided to leave the mailer lo ihe villagers. Though I had speni money on behalf 
of the inslilulion in purchasing ihe seedlings and paying for labor ihe villagers also 
put their labor inio ihis projeci. My posiiion was ihai ihe whole properly was iheirs 
and ihey should decide whai ihey warned to do. They did not do anything except to 
throw some insults at the landowner He also did nothing with the plants on which 
the goats grazed everyday. 

The end of file story 

I stopped going to the village thinking thai all my caring had gone unappreciated. 
The villagers, busy as usual in their work, remained silent. The school has been 
operating, however, and the teacher has recently changed. I don't want to complete- 
ly withdrav. from the village. We invited the children to a festival and poetry reading 
ceremony held recently. I am in anguish only because the people are not playing 
their part fairU. v\hich is an indispensable part of any development process. 
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The income project on education 

R. Kumar 



Under ihc official !iint)\aii\e Hdiicaiion programme, supported by the government 
of India, we are working with 10 villages in the Mayurbhanj District in the state of 
Orissa. India. Though we ha\ e also good contact with people in five more \ illages. 
The needs to take up economic acli\ ities in a few villages have well been perceived 
but difficulty in pulling required finances has not allowed us to progress in thai 
direction. Nevertheless, the ongoing education programme specially designed for 
the tribal and backward children of the area cov ers many a dimension, though in its 
modest way. on the basis of the challenges thrown up by this backward block. 

The following few features would show our educational effort as distinct from 
the normal nonformal schools as well as the government run primar)- schools as 
functioning in this area. The features worth mentioning are: 

— each schot>l has a school fund (in cash or kind): 

— an income generating business attached to each school: 

— involvement of parents and community members in both a learning process and 
the management of school: 

— an inbuilt exercise of exploring and adopting an appropriate curriculum suitable 
to the iribals with an aim to emancipate them from agelong socio-economic 
imprisonment and suppression by the privileged elites. 

The schools run for at least two to three years hows daih during dav or e\ening or 
both according to the convenience of the children of the concemed villages. The 
teachers have been selected from the same villages and are trained and oriented 
from time to lime in line with the proposed ideals. We. then go elaborating one bv 
one to show how the u hole programme has taken shape in the last twt> \ears. 

Income, sclnxtl and conumimty 

In \ iew of the marginalized people living in the area, for u hom economic sufficien- 
cy is hardly a reality, collective avings have been icgarded as the only vvav out. 
This has been rellected in bringing up school funds ihrough collective contribution 
and external aids. The people colled paddy, mohua flowers or sal seeds which are 
supplenicnted with ca^h h\ our organization. AGRACjAMI:!-:. But gradual!) \\a\s 



and means are found to increase the funds at this stage, three out often \ illages ha\ e 
their cash position between Rupees 700 and Rupees 1000 and others below Rupees 
300 as cash or grains. 

The income projects attached to each school are worth consideration in relation 
to the raising of school funds. Three schools have been pro\ ided with goats, one 
school having two newborn kids. Another two schools are raising a few chickens. 
Yet another two schools have been encouraged to develop a fruit garden each. Last 
year four schools w ent in for cultivating sweet-root as a means to add lo their funds. 
All these activities are in a grow ing stage and will take further care time to bear the 
intended results. 

Funds raising or economic project, the school children are made to take a part 
in it and to draw a learning from the same. Some time they ha\ e been given seedlings 
to plant and take care of those planted. This is intended not only to impart them the 
skills of growing trees or animals by also to develop in them a sense of belonging- 
ness to the school and a grow ing younger group. 

The parents and the community has had no less a rf>le to play in this process. 
Besides having parents meeting in the respective \illages, we also ha\e a get- 
together of the school committee members of all villages. We had such a meeting 
in last October 1989 which was attended by 35 members from 9 villages. Discus- 
sions were held on specific problems relating to construction of school house, 
increasing the funds, ensuring the proper running of school w ith regular attendance 
of children and teacher. Throughout the discussions there was a feeling of dissatis- 
faction over the way every thing is going, so emphasis was being laid on closer 
participation by the people. A big question hung over our head was how to sustain 
the sch(X)ls in cast the external support stops. Very few members responded 
po.sitively suggesting to raise \ illage funds enough to run the schools. This is indeed 
a real test before AGRAGAMEE for coming year. 



Quality of education 

It is more important to infuse qualit\ into the schools than multiply their numbers. 
Quality is considered not in terms of academic ability alone, but in respect of making 
qualitative human being capable of determining the shape of their own society. 
There is a need to de\ el op a sense of freedom and fearlessness, self-respect and 
confidence and of course a group feeling which is the only source of their strength. 
We are in search of a course of study which would give pov^ er to the powerless and 
dominated as the tribals of this region are. 

Very recently in the Urst week of March we had a children's lesti\al attended 
and enjoyed by nearly 120 children who participated in a number of games and 
sports and cultural competitions. Though the winners were awarded pri/es. the 



occasion was fully rejoiced h\ all. Wc wish wc could t)rgaiii/c similar cveiiis tor 
children otiener to give iheiii a sense of self-iiiipoilance aking with pleasure! 

On the academic side, a second round assessmeni is due b> now. The first 
assessment conducted a year ago in April 1989 showed that only 24 out of 210 
assessed children were found able to read, write and do math. Out of 96 girls 
assessed, only 5 could attain these abilities. Ov erall result showed the girls lagging 
behind. Majority of children lu c in llic learning stage. 

A u arc n CSS ct \c ration 

Besides the school programme, main other problems of the villages have demanded 
their solution. Ai (lie moment owv role has been confined lo mobili/.e and educate 
the people lo find their solution themselves. Ha\ ing regular meetings and informal 
talks with the villagers nn different issues luoe generated conscit)Usness against 
cxploilaiion. cheating and domination b\ the coniracltjrs and other illinleniit)ned 
elites. Preservation of forests and env irtinmeni in this region has been another pail 
of our campaign. Shouting in the name of env ironmeni has become a new fashitm 
among the officials as well as the elites. But we held both the forest officials as well 
as the local people responsible for destroying the ftiresis. the former being more 
responsible for encouraging illegal felling whereas the ptx)i- iribals and others have 
taken cutting as a survival means. AGRAGAMHH has however maintained its 
efforts to educate each v illage to protect their own forests f(ir their own benefit. We 
have also tried to raise this consciousness amtnig children through posters and 
niaga/inc. 



Literacy in rural areas: TRICON Associates 



S. Banerjee 



At TRICON Associates. India, we are a group of people who lia\e been inxolved 
over the past two decades in Developmeiii Studies, Development Action Research. 
Contemplation of development perspectives, and also in specific interventions. Our 
basic objective is to use this experience to: 

— further elaborate on holistic development strategies: 

— become involved in specific interventionist activities: 
' — shiu'c our experience and insights with others. 

At present eleven of us work full time while another three work part time. At the 
moment among other things ue are also involved in preparing material for use in 
adult education. 



riw role of education and I ire racy 

Education for us is more than a project. It is an in\ol\ement in a cognitive process 
of acquainting, acquiring and articulating social knowledge. As a corollary it is a 
praxis of recognizing social reality and initiating social action. In our society 
marked by oppression, distorted under tiers of orthodoxy, hypocrisy and brutal 
control, education has become a tool in the hands of those in power to consolidate 
their authority by systematically distorting and even eliminating the most vital 
creativ e urges, the identities of the vast majorities of people. 

Alternative education has to resist this. To be effective it has to become a 
movement wherein we start recognizing the true nature of the social milieu in which 
wc live and as an upshot enables as to assert and liberate ourselves from the path 
of anomie. atomism ar.d alienation that is the destiny of this society. 

Given such a perspective, literacy becomes an instrunvnt. allxMt important, (me 
must hasten to add. Consequently, while wc involve ourselv es in producing material 
lor use in literacy campaigns, our ( we rail focus is on initiating and chronicling 
alternatives to the present societv. to the present system of education etc. 



InretTen tioti stratci^ies 



At present our educational activities are associated with a lew other groups working 
mostly in lural areas. The intervention strategies of these groups vary. While one 
common factor is that all of us liave sperit a considerable amount of time in the area 
in terms of strategy, some are biased towards developmental and economic ac- 
tivities, while others are more keen on organization building etc. Howe\er, for all 
of us education remains a process of social analysis and social action. Since the 
content of such an education is constantly evoh ing in a local and specific way, albeit 
with a macro perspective, the endeavour needs constant research, evaluation and 
reorientation. 

For alternati\ es to be meaningful, it has to emerge from within the social milieu. 
Specifically it has to relate to past social experiences. Literac\' by helping chronicle 
these past social experiences, and by making available the experiences of the larger 
society, can expedite the search for alternatives. But this process is not easy. Lei me 
enumerate a few of our problems: 

— a major area of conflict is with the ideology of those in power and the modes of 
education propagated by them. Given their stranglehold on informatiim and 
communication systems, their constant efforts to justify themselves, this anta- 
gonism is generally subtle and all-encompassing: 

— secondly we have to contend v\ith our own social biases, a result of our own 
social backgrounds, so-called education etc. All of these in turn affect wliat we 
teach, how we teach, priorities etc. And just beyond this is the business of 
achievement rather than success: 

— another problem is generated by our tendency to compartmentali/e involvement 
into issues: for instance into develoj)menl, literac}. environment, women etc. 
This project syndrome can be debilitating: 

— fourth is the constant preoccupation with the 'frontier issue' or derogatorily put 
the 'in issue': 

— in the Indian context a major issue is language, not to mention the numerous 
scripts and even more numerous dialects: 

— and then there is poverty and its tv\in, apathv. 

The (1(1 nil edit i\u ion jyroi^mnimr 

In the adult educatii^i programme we are involved in producing three booklets of 
education and training material. These are being produced in association with a 
number of groups. Since these groups are alieadv invoKed in literacy and education, 
and our material will be towards further consolidation, the material will reflect 
regional specificities, guuip aspirations etc. Accordingly, while TRICON will 



conceniraie on nieihodology, form, approaches lo educaiion etc., the group will 
provide the content in terms of case studies, expeiiences etc.: 

— the first set \\ iil be for youth of the age group from ten to twentv These rural 
youth, both boys and girls, must work as hard as the adults. But. since they slay 
with their families, they ha\'e relati\ely fewer personal obligations and respon- 
sibilities, and are therefore more inclined to \sant to became literate. As such 
the study material will try to make a proper blend of social analysis and the 
capacity to read and write. (The age is flexible at both ends): 

— the second set of p'.iiterial will be for people abo\ e twenty. Accepting the fact 
that this group might be skeptical about the usefulness of literacy and would be 
more concerned \s ith '\s hat to do/ the material w ill be infomiation -oriented. 
The primary focus will be to help people articulate their social interests. Literacy 
will ha\e to folkns : 

— a third set (^f material \s ill be lor the acti\'isis/trainers/ interlocutors of this 
process of education. 



Literacy in Zimbabwe 
Problems and limitations 

Ignatius Choinbo 



Zimbabwe is a young developing country which became independent ten years ago. 
The majority oftliese people are either illiterate or semi-literate. It is conservatively 
estimated that the number of illiterates exceeds iwo million. These people are 
generally found in rural areas, and women are over-represented. The previous 
govemments did not accord black many opportunities for education and economic 
development. Those who acquired some education did so under very difficult 
conditions. Soon after majority rule in 1961, all forms of education were given 
priority as a way of redressing the inequalities that had existed during the reign of 
previous colonial govemments. The new govemment saw education as a way/tool 
to sisi people to accomplish things that they could not do before. 

Since out government subscribed to the principle that education is a Human 
Right that all citizens regardless ol' sex and age should not be deprived of. it 
embarked on an ambitious programme to make education accessible to sectors of 
the population that initially did not have access to education. The governments 
efforts fell short of desired goals and expectations due to limited financial resources 
available to it. One of the major areas of education that was affected by this shortage 
v,as the literacy sector This is the sector composed primarily of rural women. 
NGO's came in to offer sonie assistance. They had recognized that it was through 
the literacy programme that the low socio-economic members of our young nation 
could raise their standards of living and gcicral welfare and well-being. 

The Zimbabwian literacy programme is based on humanistic principles and has 
as its purpose, the liberation of man from the restraints and limitations of ignorance 
and dependency. Literacy increases a person *s trontrol over themselves, their lives 
and their environment. 



The role of tlh' Adult Literacy Oriianizaiion /jmhahwc 

LiteracN was for a long time championed by the Adult Literacy Organization 
ZimbabvKe ( ALOZ). We supported the humanistic ideas on literacy and v\e tried to 
develop its own approach towards these ideas by: using existing organizations. 



training one individual in a giDup (coopLMaiivc) to he a lileracs icacher and h\ 
providing booklets to pailicipanis. 

The main problem for ALOZ is its limited staff due to limited funding. There- 
fore, we were stretched to our limits due to the increased numbers joining literacy 
classes. The Humanistic Institute for Development Cooperation (HIVOS), which 
is involved in development oriental programmes, helped us with much needed 
funds. HIVOS's humanistic philosophy neighbour's problem is not this alone, its 
collecti\e. all who can help are expected to make a contribution in their own way. 

The sponsorship has enabled the poorest of our people especially the rural 
communities, farm laborers, the domestic workers etc. to achieve a significant 
predominantl> wonien to read simple recipes: - this helped then; improve on the 
nutrition of their family: and cut down diseases. They w ere able to read, write, count 
money and check for correct change from the shops. These skills occurred at literacy 
classes have greatly cut down on infant mortality in that mothers know when their 
children should be \accinated. All the skills discussed above have signiUcanl 
boosted self-confidence on a lot of people from out low siKMo-economic groups. 

lUitcnitcs in Zinihahwc 

At independence. Zimbabwe's illiteracv rale in rural areas was tner 55^/. The 
illiteracy rate has since decreased significantlv although more still needs to be done 
especially on rural women who are still lagging behind. Why are rural women in 
this pathetic position? 

A major contributoi"} factor lies in Zimbabwian men's cultural attitudes. Some 
men here believe that a women's job is to till lands, look after children and menage 
the home. The men assume the role of providers and dictator al heads tif the 
households. Men were free to maiTV as many vvi\es as the\ could and the move 
children the\ had the be tier the source ol' labor These cultural habits are dying fast 
but not fast enough lor the mral women to actively j)ursue self-impro\emenl 
programmes such as literacy. A woman armed with literacy skills is armed to light 
political, s(K*ial and ecmiomic ensla\ement. 

McMeo\er loo many schocW -age children are not going tiiscluHil and are illiieratc. 
There is a compulsory and free education, but there is no enibrcement of the 
regulation. Thus, a lot o\' children either do riot go to school or chop out and 
eventur 11 y they become an illiterate group. Another factor is the prc-determined 
lime frame lo finish a given programme. Literacy participants ha\e other respon- 
sibilities requiiing them to accomplish ccilain literacv as[)ects within a gi\ en time 
frame. This becomes an i^bsiacle when their other social responsibilities are not 
taken imo consideration. This could include extended illnesses, death, etc. Death is 
an important aspect in the cultural life ot a Zimbabwean. 



No coinnuinil} member or other relative can miss a funeral. l:\ erybod\ must be 
there, no matter w here the\ li\e. in ordcrtopeiform appropriate relational functions. 
Usually it can moan that it takes about a week lo gel back to the normal routine. If 
\ou are in a programme which is lo last six weeks, you are already a dropout, 
because you have missed a week of the programme. 

Another factor that hindered literacy programmes in Zimbabwe in the last ten 
years is the voluniary aspects of liierac\ teaching. Teachers who are involved in 
pro\iding literacy ser\ice do it \oluntarily. lhe\ are not paid for their serx ices. As 
such, \ery few people ha\e both the skill and time to \oIunteer. This has resulted 
in unqualified personnel teaching literacy classes, as such, the programme suflored 
(Ml qiialit\. 

It is important, there lore, thai litera;:\ programmes take these socio-cultural 
elements into consideration in designing and implementing these programmes. In 
order to redress ihe deficiencies discussed above, il is important lo see w hich seclors 
of the communii) need literac\ service the mosi and how our approach should be 
in order to be more effecii\c. 



ihoHi^lus on liicnuy 

In ilie colonial time scalers and colonial wtimen required their housekeepers and 
nannies lo at least speak linglish st) thai lhe\ could follow instructions and speak 
lo the cc^hmials* children in Hnglish. The churches encouraged literac\ so as to 
increase the number of locals who ctiuld read ihe bible and other church literature 
and lo sing the church hs iiins. 

After the liberation gradual 1\ new thoughts emerged. The go\ crnnieni sub- 
scribed lo the principle that educatiiMi is a Human Right that no ciii/en. regardless 
of gender and age, should be depri\ ed of. It embarked on an ambitious programme 
lo make education accessible to sectors c^f the population il:al iniiiall> did not ha\e 
such access. The main aspects of these ideas art : 

— literacy should be promolcd as a tool for de\ elopment: 

— literac) should be promoted as a human right for all: 

— literac) is a tool to promote culture: 

— literacy is a tcH)l to unite people: 

— - liieracv is a to increase options. 

In practice we lia\ e U) be aware that tliese :jims can be implemented onI\ in a modest 
manner. In order to ji\e \o[\ some understanding of the liierac\ wovk we have 
undertaken I will present one e\ample. 



KUTI TIBUDIRIRE 




Kuii Tihudiriro = So ihal vv.c can succeed 
Ngalid/id/.eyi = Lci's Icam 
(Shona language) 

The su^ry lelN thai the mother is gelling medicines from the clniie. She paveeds lo 
the fanners cooperative. She buys pesticides lo treat the plants al home. She is 
unable to read. Slie gi\ es the baby ihe pesticides and not the medicine. The quest i(Mi 
is: *Whal \k\\\ happen to the baby? The baby could die. The mother has realized that 
in this society you haw to learn to read and write. So she joins a literacy group. 

This picture is used to encouiage \\ omen to enroll in a literacy course, in working 
with existing groups this picture has been used to incite W(Miicn in lake part in a 
lilcracv Ciuirse. The draw ings are disiribuled nationwide. They are used lo prcMiKMc 
discussions. There is n(^ wiiiten material with the diawings except ke\ leniiin(^log\. 
People can create their (umi stories as liMig the message remains liie same. 





/' ufure fycrspc'i fives 

In ihc liicrac\ decade ahead of us /inihahwe liicracN programme should locus more 
(^n remoic mral areas, domestic workers, niinine communities and commercial 
farms compounds. No country can proudly boost ol any economic success until aiid 
unless lis disadvanlaeed are able to control their lives and environment. H[VOS» 
we hope will continue lo offer financial assistance to organizations involved in 
literacy. I he next decade is crucial in the eradication of ilhteracv in ourcountr}. 
This is a challenge that cannot he won hy government alone, il needs total eflon 
Irom all concerned parlies be the NGO governnieni or business and industrial 
concerns. 



English literacy 

A unions' project in South Africa 

Busi MuMiso 



The Hnglish Lilcrac\ Projcci (KLP) offers lilcrac) us a serviee lo proi:ressi\e irade 
unions. Literacy sluuild he aimed ai ihe devekipineiii of workers, so ihai thev are 
infomied and aeli\e in I he democrat ie mo \ em em. A I lea si half I he Souih African 
work force is forced inio p'-t>dLiction wilhoul even primary school education. This 
is because of the needs of ti.e apailheid econonn. po\erl> and the lack of free. 
ciMiipulsorN schooling forbhick people. Workers are locked inio the endless cvcle 
of exhausiing. unskilled work. But ihey create the \ealth that allow s others in South 
Africa to hcconie edueated and in control (^f society's producti\e forces. 

In this countr\ the econonn is run in l:nglish hut the majority of workers cannot 
understand it well. One out of two workers are not functionally literate in l^nglish. 
Workers need education so that they can |iarticipate full\ in the transformation of 
South Africa at the point of production. Management owes workers time olTwork 
for education classes. Adult education at the work place is a basic right for all 
workers. 

The work of the Imglish Literac\ Project consists of the following acti\ ities: 

1 . We work thnuigh the pr()gressi\e trade unions to set up learning groups at work 
places. 

2. Wc research and write literac> materials for adult learners. 

3. We print a lilerac\ newspaper, calletl rkukhan>a ( Acti\c Voice). 

4. We olfer literacy teacher training to people tlrawn Iroiii the I earner's own 
C(Mnninn ities and (organization^. 

hLP IS run along cotoperati\e lines. P"our coordinaltjrs arc elected b\ the staff. 
annualK. We raise (Uir fmids frcMii o\erseas organizations who support ctkication 
for change in South Africa, ou the condititin that there are no obligaiitons on tnirpail 
to them. 




The work with unions 

The English Liieracy Projcci works wiih unions because it is also iniportani for 
literacy lo be direcied towards a wider moveinenl thai is organizing for social 
change. Unions are grassroots democratic national organizations fighting lor 
economic change in South Africa. Hence it is easier to work with people centralized 
in one place having common problems and shiired experiences. It becomes easier 
10 hold discussions and lake action. For example, in one work place we were holding 
classes in a canteen. 

Workers were reluctant to \ acatc ihe canteen so our classes were starting late. 
This problem was discussed in class, delegates were chosen to lake up this issue 
with shop stewards and management. Someone from the group suggested that they 
ask for a certain room which was seldom used to be converted into a training room. 
Their case was accepted by manageinent and within a month we had a beautiful 
training room. 

The English Literacy Project started in 1983. Today we have 15 groups at 8 
different work places in Johannesburg. These groups were set up with the help of 
shop stewards and organizers from progressive trade unions. They have invited us 
to worker's meetings so that we can lalk about English liieracy with the workers. 
Once the union decides to go ahead with classes at a panicular workplace, we jointly 
negotiate for facilities with management. The shop stewards then look to all the 
details of organizing the classes. Once the groups are in operation. ELP has gone 
lo the shop stewards for help with any problems having to do. for example, with 
facilities. li?iie or misunderstandings with managemenl. We also consult them about 
any work place or union issues that can usefully be discussed in the group. 

Learners' Convniucc and Literacy Lcarnini^ Groups 

Through the stmcture of the Learners' Committees, which meet c\ ery two months 
we are accountable to our learners. The Learners' Commii.ee is made up of one 
elected representative from each group. They meet once a month to discuss the 
amiiing of groups, and to deal with any problems arising. Each class representative 
brings forward the needs and problems of their classes to the committee lo be 
discussed, or makes demands about their lessons. ELP submits a report every two 
months lo the Learners' Coinmittees. detailing any changes in staff or the long-term 
plans of ELP, for iheir discussion. The committees also liaise with ELP. It also deals 
w ilh mi»tters from diOerenl classes and contribute^ to the newspaper 'Active Voice,' 
formally 'Ukukhan^a.' meaning Light. 

ELP also submits reports i)n the learning groups to the uni{)ns whenever the 
unions request them. 1 he learning groups are forums for discussion. This en- 
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courages the enipovverment of workers by increasing their confidence in their own 
opinions and ideas. It is also a process of politicization because through discussion 
people exchange ideas and seek out further information to clarify their thoughts. 

Through the development of literacy skills, workers also start to have confidence 
in their abilit} to control the urban, industrial environment. Groups meet twice a 
week at lunchtime or after work, in a changing room or canteen. The lessons last 
about 1-2 hours. Generally, together with the unions' help, we demand a half-hour 
off work, per lesson, from the management, Our classes are a mixture of m n and 
women. Some are predominantly women with two or three men. Son e are 
predominantly men with one woman or no women at all. Although we do not 
separate our classes wc have learned through experience that it is better to have 
separate women's groups to discuss women's issues and problems. In one of my 
classes we w ere going through our newspaper and there w as an article about cervical 
cancer. Women are very shy about talking in front of men. 

Tcachm^ mcthodoloi^y 

In terms of the teaching methodology, leamers are regarded with respect for their 
position as adults. The groups number is about 6-10 people and allows for full 
participation from each learner. There is a lot of emphasis on leamers being active 
during the lesson - discussing, doing things, practicin*: .-ew skills - rather than on 
the teacher lecturing'. This supports Paulo I-reire's idea that education is not a 
one-way process of 'banking* information, but a dialectical and active prcKCss of 
growth and empowemient. 

Learners participate in choosing what they want to learn, and regularly evaluate 
the lessons. It is crucial to encourage learners to be critical and e\ aluati ve. for their 
full empowerment. It is also important that they see literacy education as a service 
that is their right, not as a privilege 'bestowed' on them by paternalistic, wcll-mcan- 
ing teachers. 

/\ sylUihiis for (I chdnyjuii S(^i{th Africa 

There are no tests, exams or certificates since there is no set syllabus. But we are 
working towards establishing a syllabus foran alternative adult literacy programme, 
together with other literacy organizations and our learners. We hope this will 
become a model for post-apartheid adult literacy education in South Africa. 

Good materials are an important aid in order to define a syllabus. Moreover they 
should meet the needs of the people. Therefore, it is important to discuss and 
negotiate with the people concerned. They should also equip people with skills they 



need to cope wiih every da\' life i.e.. reading and wriiini:. Hnipower people, raise 
poliiical awareness so iliai learners pariicipaie more fnUv in iheir union and mass 
democratic movenienis. 

The sialT leaches, writes maieriiils. produces a newspaper and workbooks. 
Writers and teachers of the material are also involved in conirihuiing ideas so as lo 
refleci siudenis* demands and opinions. Suidenis write stories about their lives and 
hostel life which were compiled into booklets: wc also produced a 1990 Calendar 
and a World Literacy Year booklet. Such booklets are powerful tools in our classes 
because the\ were produced and written by learners through the learners Commit- 
tee, as the learners* Contribution to the Literacv Year. 

HLP has put out 4 Workbooks so far. but production of these was stopped in 
1986. At Inst we taught only Bnglish reading and writing. Learners found this Uio 
restricted- They asked for general education, including current affairs, political 
topics and numeracy. So we are now reworking our books according to feedback 
from teachers and learners so that they suit the learners' needs and demands. When 
the\ are in draft form we will submit ihem to the union Hducation Committees for 
approv al and discussion of any additions they want to make. We are also working 
on information booklets on issues and topics demanded by learners, which include 
experiences and opinions of the learners, so that workers all over the country can 
read about eacli others* lives and increase their sense of solidarity with other 
workers. The HLP newspaper Ukukhanya comes out 4 times a year. It carries 
information aboiit workers lives and struggles, at literacy level, ll also carries 
learners stories, and interviews and discussions in learning groups, so that people 
learn that they can also make the news. Some new spaper aiiicles end up as booklets. 
Our first draft book, entitled *Talking About Your Life.' encourages and stimulates 
discussion. This resulted in people demanding more information on other issues 
like housing, cervical cancer, dangers t^f skin lightening creams, political data etc. 

In other words, there is a lot of interctunmunication and feedback between 
materials writers, teachers and learners, in this way we try to avoid the usual division 
of labor between materials ws iters and teachers. We are also dictated to by our 
learners. 

Cooperatum with other liwrm x ori^anirations 

We meet once ? month with the other alternative literacy organizations in Johan- 
nesburg. LHARN AND THACH and l'SWI{. to discuss our materials and training 
couI^es. At the moment we are working towards a common training course and 
interchangeable literacy materials. We are also responsible to the alternative literacv 
projects in the rest ol South Africa through the National Conference of Alternative 
Literacy Organizations. 



We don't have regular contacts with forma! education, since we are not registered 
with the Department of Education and Training, We don't want to be under their 
political control. We also don't want to teach their syllabus or participate in their 
exam system because it would mean that our learners would have to go back to 
feeling like primary school pupils. In our \ iew this is education for domestication: 
it is neither adult nor liberating. 



The literacy work of CEPROD 



Delia Galindo and Laura Barahona 



The adult literacy project fomis part of the cooperati\e production, adult education 
and conimuniiy health programme, carried out in the reformed sector of the 
Yoro-Allantida Region, and consists of the following projects: adult literacy, 
productive participation of women, community health and cooperative aid. 

The linkage to the Development Studies and Promotion Center's (CHPROD) 
projects takes various jorms; 

— developing definitions of curriculum contents: 

— training of peasants in w orkshops and seminars, carried out by ]iterac\ monitors: 

— addressing the issue of illiloracy as part of the training content of the workshops 
and seminars. 

CKPROD offers to a number of men and women already familiarized with w ritten 
culture. CEPROD's Technical Team deals with the issue of illiteracy through 
sysiemalie planning and communication among its members. It does not produce 
its own literacy leaching aids (llrsl readers and manuals). These are purchased 
instead from the literacy project executed by the Central National de Trahajadores 
del Campo (National Union of Rural Workers. CNTC). 



Purposes ofthr project 

Our contribution to literacy is in training monitors to leach reading and w riting. We 
also provide supervision and follow-up of the activities literacy monitors carr\ out 
on a daily basis. There are five levels of monitor training, w hich co\erthe follow ing 
areas: met!iodolog\ and pedagogical elements for adults, community health, na- 
tional reality, planning and participation techniques and popular education. These 
levels arc reached progressively. 

Our aim is that participants in the literacy programme acquire a greater critical 
perspecii\e of reality, leading them to question and propose new strategies that 
allow (levclopmeni of a stronger t)rgani/ational capacity among the different groups 
in the sector, in order to find solutions that can be implemented. This can hardly be 
achieved if the level of aw arcness among the different sectors in\ol\ed is not raised. 



Another purpose of the project is to contribute to the discovery and formation of 
leaders among the participants; leaders who will have a deep knowledge of 
Honduran reality, and can thus guicie their organizations as to the roles they can 
fulfill within their own groups and communities, as well as on an national scale. 
This will raise awareness of the fact that literacy is a right to which every human 
being is entitled, and that it also signifies greater social and political development 
for the whole country. 

Experiences and problems 

Some problems have cropped up during the project's execution, both of a foresee- 
able and an unforeseeable nature, out of the control of the technical team and 
CEPROD. such as: floods causing crop loss among peasant groups, a faulty vision 
in participants older than 37 years, and a lack of financing for the project. 

These problems have infiucnced the fact that the technical team is not only 
devoted to this project, but must also deal with the other programmes, like coopera- 
tive aid. productive participation of women and community health. Other problems 
we have also faced are: paaicipant desertion at planting and harv esting seasons or 
during ficwds. dcseaion of female participants due to lack of child care facilities, 
and illness among adults and children, 

Effects of the courses 

The aim of the project remains valid because it responds to the problems that 
organized groups must face internally. Among the most significant effects to be 
noted is the demand for mcreased coverage to new groups and communities, made 
by: HONDUPALMA.* Empresa de Transformacion y Servicio Guaymas, Inde- 
pendent organized groups, and the Catholic Church in the Urraco Community 

The monitors* search for a strategy to meet the health requirements of the 
communities that were most marginalized from the regular health services offered 
by the state, became embodied in the creation of three health posts, which arc now 
mn by monitors and women from organized groups. The team is composed of ^^ 
peasant literacy monitors. There have a low- de-^ertion rate, approximately lOV^ . 



Name of omcrprisc ihal cxiracis African palm oil. 




The fari^ef i^roup, male rials and motivation 

The target group of our literacy Project is peasant men and women belonging to 
different organizations such as: cooperatives of agricultural production, associative 
enterprises of agricultural production and commercialization, groups of peasant 
women, groups of youths, and community patronates* . 

The Literacy Project did no* emerge from a clear institutional initiative, but as 
a result of demands made by organized groups from the Yoro Atlanlida region, who 
requested that the Institution consider rural illiteracy as one of the most serious 
problems their organizations face. This premise was confirmed through a diagnosis 
made by CEPROD. 

The project has not raised specific issues on its own. since the teaching aids 
utilized respond to the organizational and cultural configurations of the interested 
groups. These teaching aids are made drawing upon rural perspectives. The follow- 
ing adjustments have been made regarding use of teaching aids: one reader for every 
four participants is used, the training worksht)ps for participants have been reduced 
in number, new personnel have not been engaged to join the technical team due to 
a shortage of funds. 

The places where the project operates are accessible, but very distant from one 
another. This complicates the supervision and follow-up, since we do not have 
available vehicles that facilitate the displacement of the technical team. The main 
incentives for participation in the Literacy Program are: to get a Certificate of 
Studies recognized by the State, and to obtain and reinforce know -how of organiza- 
tional aspects allowing participants to share in decision-making, and to benefit from 
the courses offered in health and mathematics. 



Levels of I earn in 



The literacy project is not a campaign: it is a project based on four levels of learning, 

lasting four years. The levels are: 

First year literacy level I 

Second \ ear literacy level II 

Third year literacy level 111 

\-oun\) year literacy level IV 



A palronalc is the traditional roprcscniaiive rural ctiinnutlcc. 



This Project is equi\alen: in ihc official educational sli'ucture to the acceLMated 
aduh primal^' studies offered by the State of Honduras. The teaching aids u^ed are 
produced by the CNTC\ Technical Literacy Team, and are geared to the pe isants. 
They are based on the needs discovered among the membership. These t'.aching 
aids include: 

— first level: First readers for reading and w riting, organization, and mathematics: 

— second post literacy level: Organization, community health, and mathematics: 

— third post-literac\ le\el: Organization, agricultural techniques, and national 
reality: 

— fouith post-literacy level: National reality, agrarian reform, and mathematics. 




Working sessions (classes) are under t lie directu»p, of peasant monitors selected from 
their own ranks, and members determine selection criteria according to the ability 
to read and write, the desire to ser\e tlicir group and their communii\. uw'n respect 
Ibr adults, their popularity and acceptance IVom other group and communils 
members, and their willingness to undertake additional training. 

Promotion iscanicd out ji)intl\ by jvasani monitivrs and members oj the Aduh 
Literacy Technical Tenni. h is undertaken by means of home visits, visits lo 



organized groups, meeiings w ih group leaders, megaphones, posters, and liieracy 
participants meeting with pa- .icipants from other groups. 

Working sessions (classes) are held in state schools, private homes, and in 
cooperatives. Working sessions (classes) are conducted according to participants' 
lime availability, and it is the participants who decide when they should be held. 
Working sessiotis take place from Mondas to Fridax between I*ehmary and July, 
and are followed by a reinforcement process of one ueekK working session. 

Working groups are composed of tvventv -five participants. Among those attend- 
ing classes and not taking an active part are the people suffering from vision and 
heanng problems, motor or mental impairment. Participants are between the ages 
ol fifteen and sixty. 




Technical training for women 
The work of INCATEM 

Hmilse liscobar 



Our schools, which luc located in Bolivia, arc called INCATHM (Insiiuiie of 
Technical Training for Women). Tiiey are devoted to an integral upgrading of 
women, in particular lower-income bracket women. The schools, within an organic 
structure, have technical and coniplementaiy subjects such as social orientation, 
heallli. arithmetic and literacy . The latter became a I'undanienlal pan of our u ork. 
because we reali/.ed there were both absolute and functional illiterates among our 
participants, and this Ibrces us lo include literacy in our regular curriculum. 



Ohjcdivcs 

INCATHM links literacy to technical materials that do not require reading and 
writing skills, like lor example, cmbididering and wea\ Mig. The literacy work is 
carried out through the teaching of reading and w riting based on the analyses and 
familiarity with the reality in which we li\ c. The main objectives we pursue are the 
development of participants as indiv iduals and their organization into productive 
centers or political, non-sectaiian (Mgani/ations. 

The problems we enctmnter tiy ing to reach these objectives are: 

1 . Teaching absolute and tunciional literacy sinuiltaneouslv. 

2. Irregular participation ol' the panicipants due i() the multiple ch<^res lhc\ have 
at home, which hinders continuity. 

Over time we have had to readjust our liiciacy (objectives, because we surpassed 
the mechanical level ol teaching writing and leading, and we progiessed into the 
field ol popular education. The most imix>rtant result of our work in Iiierac\ was 
that vvc succeeded in inlnnlucing a more particinattory methulology. like the 
psycho-social one. w Inch pennits a iKnier grasp of iealit\ in order to belter question 
and translbrm it. 

We particulailv wish to help women and |X.nople Inun lowei income brackets 
with our literacy acliv ilies. Our groups are heterogeneous, for example m l .lallagua 



we have peasant women, in HI Alit) niosi are wtinien niiiiranis from the countryside 
and the mines, and lastly in Cocliabaniha niigrants from other pro\ inces. 

lart^cf roups 

We ha\e eliosen for women as our target grcuips. because they usually ha\e less 
opporlunit)- to attend schools and educational centers than men. A specific problem 
w e encounter witii this group istiie lack of infrastructure in the motherhood centers, 
because they do not ha\ e classrooms, and classes ha\e to be held out in the open. 
On the other hand there is also frequent absenteeism. 

Nonetheless, the participants are motivated to take the course. The\ want to 
form part of the societ\ in which thev li\e. wanting to be able to help their children 
in their school work, get training in technical skills like cutting and confection of 
cioihing. food preparation etc. 

The classes 

In the schools classes are held three times a week. Ho\\e\er. during extension work, 
such as in motherhood centers. the\ are held once a week due to the fact that the 
groups meet onl\ once a week. The classes last one and a half hours, both in the 
schools and the motherhood centers. In each class or group we ha\e about 10 ^o 1 5 
participants. Mosi c)f the women are between .^0 and 40. but there are also 
25-\ ear-old participants. Participants do often not take an acti\e part in the class, 
lira because the\ are afraid to talk in front of other people, and due tt> being 
unaccustomed to pailicipaling and using formal reasoning. Tlie\ also lia\e the idea 
thai the\ sluuild i>nly passiv ely recei\ e inft>rmation IVom prt>moters w hicli prt>hibiis 
acti\e participation. 

At lirst we onl\ focused on reading and writing, but then we realized that we 
were not geuing the results we e\pecled, such as the women adopting a more critical 
outlook. Then we decided to change our teaching method to one which creates an 
incenti\e to participate, dialogue, and abo\e all anal\ sis of the different circumstan- 
ces we were exposed to in our dail\ li\es. We managed to combine teaching with 
discussion ol' topics dealing with our own national rcalit\. This work has been 
can icd out in motherhood ecnters as part of our extension acti\itieN. 



The wachin^i 



\Vc lui\e carried oui mmiic research to explore ihe w cMiien's experiences, evalualing 
ihe living condiiions in which women of lower-income brackets must live. On the 
basis of this evaluation, we have adjusted our work. Now wc use materials and 
experiences compiled by other institutions, devoted to teaching literacy, like 
SENALEPin Bolivia, and LLTE: in the Dominican Republic. Until now we do not 
have post-litcrac\ courses in our acti\ ities. but we are looking into how to go about 
finding support programs for it. The teaching aids wc use were made b\ SHNALHP 
- the National Service of Popular Literac\ and Hducatioii - which is devoted to 
popular education. 

Their cotitents are based on social, political and labi^r issues, which include 
topics with a focus on national reality, health, the I'amilv. women and the rights of 
the people. This material motivates us to think about making our own teaching 
materials in the future. 

Those who arc teaching the coui>es are popular promoters wc have placed in 
each school and thc\ are the ones most directiv involved in our activities. The 
women who benctlt from this service are mainlv mothers. We choose popular 
promoters taking into account iheir prev ious experience in this lield. and also their 
participation in the training courses that the institutions sjionsor. We hold the classes 
in school buildings and iti the motherhood centers to which we hav e been assigned, 
and we also go to pan ici pants* homes. The classes are held between I S..^() and \ 9.M), 
In motherhood centers we start from I6..^() onwards, because that is when mothers 
iiather there. 



Literacy of women in Peru 

HIisabclh Dasso 



The main cihjeciives of our liieracv campaigns lor women in Peru are: in plan, 
organize, pro men e and carry oiii research and/or action tasks geared lo ihe integral 
development ol women by means of assertiveness, leadership and organization, to 
promote women as agents of change in the de\eIopment ofscKMely. The main uork 
has been done so far by the organization PHRU ML'JHR, Peruvian Women. Our 
members number a total ot 45 (S acti\ e members, 5 transitcuy members, 5 solidarity 
members, 7 staff members and 20 under contract). 

Right now we aie not carrying out specillc hteracy prc^grams, because ue are 
systematizing the experience accumulated during the past six \ears. We are doing 
this in order to launch a Programme of Literacy and Post-Literacy in Women's Civil 
Rig'Us for which we are seeking funding. In this sense there is a temporary 
interruption of our literacy projects. 

Our main acti\ ity is training for action, geared to qualifying women to lake the 
rol'^s of promoters within theirown communities (promoters in legal ser\ ices, home 
vegetable patches, child care and small-scale home industries). We contribute to the 
creation of women's organizations in communities where they don't exist, and we 
reinforce already existing ones facilitating women's roles as agents of change and 
transformation. We have detlned four main aspects for this objective, organized in 
these development areas; Women and Health, Women and Work, Women and 
Family, and Women and the Law. Liteiacy activities are carried out within the 
Women and Law area, because we have chosen to link literacy to post-literacy 
programmes in civil rights education, human rights, w tmien's rights, family rights 
and children's rights. 

We ttK)k part in the design and planning of training courses for literacs and 
posl-Iiteracy ci\il rights education. We ha\e also trained literacy plomote^^, and 
prepared teaching aids for literacy sessions. 

()hj('('fnt\ 

C)bjecti\es of the Literacv and Post -Literacy Programmes are to contribute to the 
elimination of illiteracy among women of popular sectors as part of conuiiunal 



devclopmeni. and ui involve coniniuniiies in ihe pronioiion anddctcnse of wonicn's 
civil libenies. Wc ha\c come across ihe following in pursuing iliesc ohjcjii\cs: 

1 . Wc face d \ cr >■ pra ci ic a 1 p rii h 1 c ni s . 

2. The objecUN e \\ as not modified. 

3. We aspired lo some imporiani results of ihe l.iicrac\ Program. 

In order to explain ihcse points (will refer to experiences in two rural communities 
located in the jungle: the Cataiachi ctimmunity. thai had some pre\ ious organiza- 
tional experience, and the Third-of-Ocioher Community, with little previous ex- 
perience. The problems that cropped up were dealt with during the course of the 
program, and gave way lo changes in activ ities, for example, in the communities 
with higher illiterac> rales, wtimen and men vvere included. Men took part in the 
sessions dealing with the promotion of women, and this gave wa\ to cnanges in 
methodology. Considering practical obstacles, sessions were carried out in the 
evenings, because the communities were occupied with agricultural activities 
during the davtime. Liieracv sessions thus became the main activ ity after dark, and 
this motiv aied other members o\' the communiiv to intend the courses, which 
resulted in additional sessions being set up for the eldcri) and for the children 
accompanving their mtuhers. 

View ing literacy and post-literacv as a single process tif education contributed 
to promoting participator) and continuing education among communities, which 
eveiuuallv led to the people taking charge of the teaching process, Thev look part 
in the pi oduction of teaching materials, helped organize communal lihi-aries. joined 
in establishing reading groups, and organized debates, panels, and other events ot 
general interest. 

Learning about civil rights and duties, and reinforcing community-based or- 
ganizations, offered great stimulation to the participation of peasant women in the 
workings of societv. which helped pnn e that literacy is onlv one aspect of womeirs 
iransfoniiation as individuals and citizens. 

Launching an integral Liieracv Piogranime lhal had, as its starling point, the 
fact that woinen aic subjects of the law with legal rights, and thai there is a need Ibr 
fenuile asscrliveness and for the feminine, cultural identity lobe linked to communal 
developmenu helped change attitudes among women themselves, in the men. the 
t(nvn\ authorities and the ctmimunitv as a whole. This is an imponant effect of the 
Litcracv Programme. 

!' nntuw ork (U in iiics: rcscdrch und (it iitm 

A .social and methodoh^gical viability study w as applied m four communities in the 
prov inceof San Martin, with the objective v>f selecting tw<>comn^uniticsihai offered 
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suitable conditions for the prograiiime and wheie it would have a good acceptance 
rate. This study faciliiaied imking a llrsi diagnosis of the pre\ alence of illiteracy 
among peasant women, and testing out n methodologies for literacy training. After- 
wards participator) research was canicd out in ih*." ch(Xsen communities. 

An executive team was chosen to conduct the research project among female 
and male community leaders, at communal general assemblies. Participatory re- 
search contributed to the contents of training, p.vparation of teaching materials, and 
communal development actions, among others. Post-literacy activities also form 
part of this programme. We have continued making teaching aids suitable for the 
areas in which we work, and with the contents nn^st needed by women. In this sense 
we have also analyzed educational materials produced by other N'GO's. 

Teaching aids are geared io the Prtigranime's participants. Some support self- 
teaching, others reinforce pre\ious contents, others are recreati\e. Some are used 
during the course of the sessions, and some outside the sessions. There are also 
materials produced by participants themselves used in literac\ training. The teach- 
ing aids developed by our team are tested out before they are printed. Contents and 
illustrations are produced during group dynamics between participants and the our 
team. 

Concerning the topics discussed, wc have: everything related to civic education 
(civil rights, constitutional rights, rights and conventions refeiring to women, 
children and the family), human rights, gender issues (sexual and social roles, 
relations between couples, violence in the home, participation, solidarity asserti\e- 
ness). regional culture and idiosyncracies. cultural identit). communal organization 
and development. These topics determine contents for literacy and post-1 iteracv 
courses. 

The training programme among communities is undeiiaken by promoters who 
have previously been selected and trained. Training is both theoretical and practical, 
in order to choose the most suitable candidates. At first the literacy promoters are 
accompanied b\ a member of PKRU MUJHR when the\ stait going out to do field 
work. This is considered necessary in order to assess, evaluate and guarantee ihe 
course's benefit. This we designate as follow-up. It becc^mes less intense as the 
promoters become more and more experienced. 

The panicipunts 

Our target gnuip consists of \\(Miien in the c(»uniryside. These women are: 
a. Women in the popular sectors (urban and rural ) are our target group. In the San 
Martin area PI:Rl' MUJHR had previously done work in the area of primar\ 
health education. The specific communities were ch(^scn after socio- 
methodological viability studies were carried out. 
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b. Women who know how lo write and sign tlieir names, are able lo help iheir 
children with their homework. These were the initial motivations, but as ihc 
program evolved the .v'oiiien became enthusiastic ab(uii leaming more, and 
being able to write, read, create culture and defend their rights. 

The participants are mostly between 20 and 30 years old. Classes, which we call 
sessions, are held on communal grounds; usually schools since sessions take place 
at night. Schools are conveniently located inside the communities. Our sessions take 
place from 7 to 10 in the evening, three limes a week for three hours. 

Hach group is composed of \5 illileraie participants and 30 neo-literate par- 
ticipants. Shyness seems to be a main reason for lack of participation in the sessions 
at the beginning. Other reasons have lo do with health problems linked to malnutri- 
tion and the more frequent illnesses, like tuberculosis, and parasites. Another reason 
is the fatigue experienced after working in the fields combined with domestic work. 
Most participants carry out a double burden working both in and outside the home. 
Because of this we use recreational material and group dynamics, an.ong oiher 
participative techniques, to keep the motivation high during the sessions. 

Cofulusiitns 

One of our main activities is participatoiA education, and organizing training 
workshops based (ui previous experience and interest in looking for new 
methodologies lo appnmch adult education. At PHRl' Ml'JHR we coordinate 
different projects dealing with women* s work (sexual education, sclf-assertiveness, 
leadership, female associaiicMis. etc.). During the last six years we have de\(ued 
more of our time to the Liierac\ and Post-Iiieracv Programme in Civic F^ducation, 
and to the Proizram Legal Serv ices. 

The Literacy and Postal iieracy in CM vie Hducation Program has been sponsored 
by UNESCO's Regional Lduc^Mon Office for Latin America (Drealc Chile) for the 
last six years. The last thing we've been involved with is conceiving and producing 
a manual f(^r making teaching aids for post-literacy and ci\ il education programs 
for women, geared tcnvards NGO\ and the gcn ernmenis of the regicni. We have 
collected and analyzed over 500 materials prodticed in the region, which have been 
used to illustrate the manual. This activity was carried out at the request of 
UNESCO. 




PART THREE 



REQUIREMENTS 




Supporting literacy for development 

Leo KB. Dubbcldam 



During the Literacy Year with so iniuiy meetings in the field of education, much 
thought has again been given to literacy. Yet in looking back into the lileraturc on 
literacy of" the last few decades I sometimes get the awkward feeling that much, if 
not all. has been said about it before, and that much has been done in the Held of 
literacy. And yet we are facing an e\er-growing problem. It appears that many 
problems remain in the derniiiioii of literacy and on the conceptual and practical 
levels. There is no general agreement on the use and usefulness of literacy, though 
there seems to be some consensus about the disadvantages 'ind dangers of illiteracy 
in our fast-changing societies. 

There is also growing agreement among educators that more suppon. both 
financial and political, is needed for literacy work or more general basic education. 
At the World Conlorence on Education for All in Jomtien. certain international 
organizations promised more funds in the coming years for basic education. But 
this alone is not enough. The question is. can we convince other donor agencies, 
our governments or private organizations to contribute? Because if more is spent 
on basic education, it may mean less for other types of education, or other 
development sectors. 

In order to come up with ideas and strategies on literacy, let us try to en\ision 
the place of literacy in human sc^cietv. Our point of departure should then be to talk 
about human beings li\ ing in particular social settings. Like most li\ ing creatures, 
human beings communicate with each other in various ways. Without such com- 
munication no soci.il life, characteristic of humanity, would be possible. There are 
various ways of C(Miimunicating w ilh others, which we use in different degrees and 
mixtures: 

— one is body language: using particular movements, automatic reactiiMis or 
intentional movements, we pass messages to each other: 

— secondI> people use sound to c(mi\c> massages. whereb\ pailicnlarl> stmctured 
sounds have de\ eloped inlt» what we know as languages: 

" thirdly we use man-made signs, images and graphs lo communicate, using any 
material available and suitable f(MMhc purjuwe. 



Culture 



111 order U) understand each other P»Mple iiuisi learn the meaning and the use of these 
methods of communication. This process of learning starts immediately after birth. 
Any young child learns the iiunenients, language, signs etc. used in the society in 
which s/he is bom and grows up. The various iiiethtids are usually specific to a 
particular community. They form basic elements of what is called the culture of a 
particular society. Culture has been defined in many ways. I dcfme 'culture' as The 
conllguration of learned behavior and the results of behavior, whose component 
elements are shired and transmitted by the members of a particular society, in a 
continuous process of imitation and intended transfer as well as tif adaptation and 
alterations as a result of its changing environment and its members 'creati\iiy.' 

Inipoi iant elements of this definititni fortuir purposes are thai the elements of 
culture are shared by the members of a particular society, that they are transmitted 
to others, the youth or peers, and that the elements are subject to changes in the 
environnient. But alsti that change is possible because of human creaii\ity: in- 
dividuals, holding current social values, norms and ideas, are able to develop new 
ideas. This can be done independently, or by rearranging existing knowledge and 
values and absorbing information and ideas fnmi others. 

Education, as a prticess tif teaching and learning, can be seen as the major agent 
of the transfer of culture: of its values, norms, knt)wledge. skills, ways of thought 
and ideas. Education, in this sense, is a brt)ad concept that reaches far beyond the 
walls of what we call the school. In the transfer of culture it uses all the means of 
communication available, Educaticm at work can be conservative or innovative and 
stimulating. 

One thing has to be kept in mind: all education is very in'ich determined by the 
nature of the sub-culture of the learners concerned. One must be xeiy careful 
therefore with general statements and presciiplioiis. To be efferti\e, both ctnitent 
and melhc^ds ha\c to be designed that are respect i'u! of the learners' sub-culture. 
Only then can one decide what can or should be included for particular groups of 
learners. Which topics should be emphasized, how will the learning groups be 
eonip()sed (e.g. gnutped by age, gender, social or tribal background) and what 
meihc^ds are to be used? The inabilii\ to take sub-cultural features and needs into 
aec(unit may well have been one (if the reasons win earlier mass campaign^ failed 
to lia\e an impact. 

The dell nil ion (if culture also has a historical notion. A line from the past, through 
the present, to a future. Not only that a culture changes internally through time, but 
also that the cultural circles are expanding through increasing means of communica- 
iion. For many centuries the world in which a person li\ed was first defined by the 
(extended) family and gradually expanded during the iiuli\iduafs lifetime to the 
community and sometimes to a wider scope. In situations where others in the 



comnuinity were more t)r less within easy physical reaeli, oral coniniunicalion 
proved lo be adequate. 

More and more people developed a relationship with an e\en wider context, 
such as a nation and e\en the world as a whole. This greater distance between ati 
individual and his/her cultural circles had great influence on daily life. The body of 
know ledge grew fast, more frequent social contacts with outsiders had their impact 
on \alues and norms. Political and ect)non)ic de\elopnients led to new forms of 
habitat. The means of communication were extended- In many places in the world 
a script developed that enabled people io communicate o\er longer distances, 
through lime and without intermediaries. Sound and images found their extensions 
aided by radio, photo and film. 




The school 

More anti move the educatit)n o\ the children mtned from the family circle lo the 
school since the eld.^s lacked the time and skills needed teach Ihem the grow ing 
bod> of skills and knowledge believed to he necessaty in future society. At schtx)!, 
maslen of reading ant! writing was not tMily a subject. The school played an 
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essential role in the relationship between the local community and the wider society 
of wiiich it was a pan. It is remarkable thai fonnal school systems set up by 
govern me nis have concentrated on children and youth. F-^ducaiion for adults is 
usually initiated by non-governmental organizations. A result of this is that the 
schools are more oriented towards the broader society and the nation, w hile adult 
education is more often directed towards the particular needs of people in a 
sub-cultural context. 

For a long time literacy at the \illage or sub-cultural le\el was not realls* 
indispensable. As long as a person mastered the language and mental arithmetic, 
and was trained in a particular vocation si> that he or she could participate in the 
social and economic life ')f a self-sufficient community, one could \er\ well do 
without literacy. Especial 1\' with help from radio anil stories told by the pet)ple, 
infiHMiiation about tlie outside world could be cinered. \\'hene\er nccessars, fellow 
\illagers could help. 

Man\ people tetid to look down on illiterate ctMiimunities. But t)ne should not 
underesiiniate 'orA cultures.' Man\ petiple master well-de\ckiped ctMiimunication 
sNsiems. The Kapauko people in the central highlands of West Iran had a dowr\- 
based econc. ii\ and a well -developed skill in mental arithmetics, which meant the\ 
had no problem entering the newK -introduced money-based economy. Rather than 
disregarding the caj)acities of illiterate communities, tine should explore their 
potential and link educational programmes to it. 

Basic education, and especially adult educatitin, ma>' be supported b\ more 
research in indigeni>us learning s\ steins, the results o*' which might he used in 
teaching and literacy \\o\k. 

Dcvelofum'ni 

Developments all o\er the world ha\c taken a tui.i in a dircLtion that [>oscs 
increasing difficulties. Population growth, which is excessive in some countries, 
has put new pressures on living conditions and employment. The economic situation 
in most developing countries kniks grim, following the tiil-crisis in the seventies 
and as a result ot the debt problems t)f the 198()*s. 

Many school leavers do not find emplo\ment in the natitinal economy and 
compete at the local le\el with those who did not gt> to sciiool. Ltical communities 
arc increasingly involved in national develo(>ments and ha\e bectuiie more and 
more dependent on the national economic and political j)ower structures. In forma- 
tion makes more frequent use of the w ritten or j>rinted word. F(m adequate participa- 
tion in economic and political deveU)()nicnts. the ahilitv to read and write is 
gradually becoming a nuist. 



The squeeze on govemmeni budgets and growing uneniployiiienl have their in- 
lluence on Hducation. The educational system can not keep pace with population 
growth, but the means for maintaining standards are also lacking. Many children 
do not complete school. This is partly due to the deteriorating quality of education 
and becau.se the motivation of parents and children is waning since the school does 
not automatically lead to employnieiit. As a result, these children shortly join the 
ranks of illiterate adults. 

The current lack of basic education both for children, youth and adults may have 
its consequences for future development. Participation in the international economy 
requires a skilled p{)pulation. The time that unskilled labor could be a source of 
cheap labor on the international market and earn an income may be drawing to a 
close. It is in view of intemiil discrepancies and growing po\eny. and in view of 
international competition, that efforts to impro\e basic education have to be stepped 
up immediately. 

PrioritUw 

Both sc1kk)1 education and adult education are means to (Ighl illiteracy and to 
educate petiple. It \^ould be ideal if both could be impro\ed simultaneously. The 
targets set during the World Conference on Hducation for All in Jomtien included 
universal access to. and completion tif. primary education by the year 2000. The 
adult illiteracy rate should also be decreased to abt>ut one-half of its \990 level by 
the year 2000. What should the policy be when the means to achieve both these 
targets are not available? 

The case of priority forde\elopment of primaiy schooling holds as an argimient 
that schools have a g(K)d opportunity to offer children a coniplete package of 
subjects, including literacy and numeracy. If one is able to get all children into 
school, one has ever\' gotul t^ppt^l unity U) teach the basics of new subjects 
nationwide. These subjects include en\ ironmental issues, health and hygiene, 
especially important in many countries because of the spread of various diseases, 
among which AIDS is currently one of the most virulent: 

— the primal") school educates the children for life in the national society. Given 
the fact th.it the national econt)my cannot absorb the school leavers, the curri> 
culum has to be adjusted to Uku] needs and capacities. This might be possible 
through decentralization of the system and by engaging more local expertise in 
teaching: 

- furthermore, the primary school is a suitable place for co-educaii{Mi. Objections 
against co-education arc believed to be fewerduring the younger years than for 
teenagers and adults: 



— in nianv a)unirics ii is easier lo gel children io nieei ai school during fixed limes 
lhan adiiils, \\ho arc bi)LMid b\ iheir w orking iioiirs: 

— one may alsooxpeci ihal llie iinpacl of the literacy and luinie ac> lessons on ihe 
pupils might he more long-li\ed in prinuir> school lhan in short aduli courses: 

— finally, if one is able lo achie\e universal primaiy schooling, ihe problem of 
adull iiliieracN will be gradually phased oul. 

The priiH"il\ gi\en lo adull education pi)inis lu the imniediale elTeels on 
employabilily and social participation. The curriculum can be formed more direclK 
ari)und current needs and e\isiing capacities of the learners, l.iieracy can be taught 
as a subject, but also used as an instrument for i)ther social and M)calional objectives. 
The curriculum can be iiK^re c!Tecti\cl\ adapted to the sub-cultural environment. 
[:ducalion can scr\e more directly in the empowerment ol'the people. 

'fhe programmes can be se[ecii\el\ directed to those groups in the population 
that most need additional education. While suchgri)ups dilTer among countries. i!ie\ 
ma\ include wiMiicn. urban or rural poor, cultural minorities. handic i[-)ped or others. 
The adults are also the parents of today An increased level of education among 
aLkilts should siinuilale school results of the children. 1-inally it is suggested that 
the costs of adull courses are lower and that the motivation of the learners is higher 
than in piiniarv school. 

The arguments pro and contra both can be augmented. 1 believe, and certainlv 
the strength of the arguments w ill he different for each ci)untr> or area, ^'et we ha\ e 
to think about them seriously as we ma\ need answers io the priority question soon. 

There is one requirement ciMimKMi to b{ith cases: there must be adequate 
follow-up to liierac) once achieved. Here is a major p{Mnt for siippori. Teaching 
\oungsiers or adults literacy does not automatically create a literate society. A habit 
must be formed. This is possible in iIukc cases where people use literacy in their 
dail\ w(M k. For main. hiu\e\er.cuher means for regular maintenance must be found. 
A reading einironmeiu has to be shaped, in tlie first place through a\ailabilit\ of 
either useful oi inteiesting literature: easy to read and attractive for people whose 
living conditions are dilficult and hardl\ know what is meant b) leisure time. 

Reading materials in scluu^N are likcl\ to be dilTcrcnl Ironi adult reading 
n Kile rials: each has its own pailicular requi'cments. "^et there is a belief that, lo a 
ccilain extent, school education and adult education coidd more IVcqucntI) share 
facilities and materials. This nuiv be another point for support. 



Potent iai dcrors 

Amnlicr isNiie we nuisl consider is who will take ihe responsihiiiiy for the work to 
he done? Worldwide people look llrNt to the gtneriiiiient. As experience shows, 
main governments are not in a position rinuncially to achie\e imiwrsal primarx 
ediiealion, and a significant decline in adult illiteracy hy the year 2(K)(). hi many 
countries there are great shortcomings in primar\ education and most governments 
do not ha\e the organization to take care ol* adult education. Therefore, others lia\e 
lo lend a helping hand. 

At this point we must I'irst consider a few pi)liiical issues. Cio\emnients on the 
one hand are welKaware ol' their responsibility lor the education s\stein, but lhe\ 
also ha\e many interests in other social and economic sectors. Political decisions 
are often taken on other ihan rational grounds. Power structures, whether based on 
economic, religious, ethnic, class or other grounds, will not easil\ promote forms 
of education that ma\ sooner or later tackle their position. Specific actions, w hether 
through piiniar\ school or adult education, that aim to improve the situation of 
undeipri\ ileged groups, may ntU be welcomed b\ the administration in power. 
Oificial adult education projects often ha\e a political tag attached that is not in the 
Interest of the coniiiuinity concerned. 

Increasingly important becomes the relation hciween the nation- state and the 
\arious cultural groupings in thectuintry It is rare that national boundaries c(>incide 
w iih cultural boundaries. We sav\- this tension in the colonial empires. v\hich led to 
the independence of manv couniries. hut we still see the conllicts in Africa. Asia. 
Latin America, luirope and the .St>\iet I'nion. 

In addition, there is a growing number of refugees in the world, who are not 
likeK to leave their new 'homes* soon. I*ducLitional pro\ isioiis lui\c tn be made for 
them as well. lulucators tend more and more to agree that earl\ education has io 
use the local (sub)culture as its point of depailiire. Also I'or aduli education, 
including literacy, the local sutvcultiiral needs and capacities should be the base Ibr 
education. This leads to the suggestion that national governments may not always 
he the mosi effective institutions to implement adult education and literacy 
programmes. 

What we !nay hope lo expect from go\eniments is that they review their 
priorities and actively work tt>wards universal piiman education. Secondly, that 
they pronrote literacy work as a regular element in their development projects, 
[•uilhermore, that they stimulate, or at least tolerate, etliicational activities for adults 
by non-govennnenlal organizations and research into educational needs, methods 
and impact. ( jov ernments. in turn, may negotiate for better conditions on debt issues 
and linancial suppoil from the international community. 

Ciovernments and international organizations increasingly call upon the local 
community to contribute lo ediicalional prov isions. This has been done in the past 




and many coiimuiiiiiies ha\e made great eflbris. Bui ihcir capacities arc liniiicd. 
Especially those coiniiuiiiities that are most in need of educational Taciliiies are the 
ones that can least afford to contribute financial i\' or with labor. 

The contribution of local communities can. therefore, not be much more than in 
the fields of their vocational expertise and cultural assets. Yet their capacities can 
be activated if there are non-governmental organizations that have their roots in 
local communities and sub-cultural groupings. Tliis is because such non- 
governmental organizations may ha\e close relations with and understanding oi' 
particular sub-cultures. As a result they may more effectively identify the educa- 
tional needs of the target groups, discuss the proposed curriculum, call upon the 
creativiiN and ideas of the people, engage resource persons and provide material 
facilities. 

The problem at this point is that in main countries, for [Xilitical reasons, one 
finds a relatively low degree of social organization. In main countries organiz.atioiis 
based on labor relations, religion, tribal ideiitit) and so tbrlh are nut tolerated by 
the ruling administration. This does not mean that they do not exist, but it is much 
more difficult for them to operate cffectiveK and get formal support from outside 
than if they were formally recognized. In the I'ramework for Actitni from the 
Jomlien Conference, emphasis is placed on the potential of joint activities with 
non-govemmental organizations on all levels. It remains to be seen if this recom- 
mendation will be followed up in practice. 

Donor govern menls are in a relativeU difficult position. In their bilateral 
ivlations with gtnernmenls of developing countries they have limited opportunities 
for educational support. 

Support is usually restricted to technical assistance. Gradually doiuir assistance 
to lower levels of education, as well as in the field of vtKalional education, is 
beciMiiing acceptable. Direct suppiirt to non-governmental organizations in 
de\ eloping countries is more difficult. A wa\ out seems to be support of interna- 
liimal NCiO's that are in a better position to assist local NGO's in developing 
countries. But it would help if donor governments would alU^aie more funds to 
basic education, both primary schooling and adult education. 

International organizations are generally in the same position as national govern- 
ments in the sense that they are tied to formal agreements according to government 
policies. Yet iheN ma\ contribute fruitfullv in many aspects that concern, for 
example, management, documentation, training programmes, logistical support, 
research and distribution of reading materials. The ciMiiribulion of international 
organizations should be more in politicLil action. infoniialicMi and financial suppcirt 
than in implementing campaigns themselves. 



The Joniiien conferLMicc asked for 'New Alliances'. This holds for all lypes of basic 
cducalii)!!. including I iieracy. whether through primary school or adull programmes, 
[{specially in ihe lauer case, much creativity and cooperation is needed. 

Narutr oflin'racy 

In the past decennia many definitions and inteipretations of literacy have emerged. 
Il always means the ability U) read and write: often numeracv is included. It was 
first presented as an instrument thai wi)uld lead (o 'development', specifically in 
the economic sense. 

Literacy was also seen as instrumental in relaticMi to social and vocational 
aspects, which wc called functional lite«acy. It was also seen as an instiiiment for 
political and icia! av^areness. The ciMiclusiiin is that literacy is more than a simple 
technique, it is an instrument of education in the process of transfer and development 
of culture. Literacy as a technicjue. or any technique for that matter, is useless 
vvilhoul a purpose and a context. The essential question therefore is why people 
should be literate'.* ()nl\ after answering that question should one design a particular 
educational programme in which literacv is an essential element. 

While thinking about basic educatii)n and. in that context. liteiae\. out* gets the 
feeling that in the past too much has been done on the basis of assumpticMis such as 
'it will be good for them' - or theoretical or ideological points of view held b\ 
outsiders. What has been neglected is proper research on identification ()f needs, 
evaluation ol results and dissemination of experiences. W'hat do we really know 
about learning processes, about the use of what is learned? What, if anything, is 
done b\ adult educators to record their experiences and make them available to 
others 



Areas (tf support 

When thinking aNnit specific areas of support lor "literacv' in developing countries, 
one might list the following items: 

1. Support for )rimary school education, especially in teims ot curriculum, 
development and teacher training. 

2. CuiTictilum development, facilities and equipment for adult education program- 
mes in which literacy is an essential ccMViponent. specificallv aimed at educa- 
tionalls disadvantaged groups. 

}. Research in teaching - learning systems and methods. b(Uh indigenous and 
newly introduced. 



4. Research iiiio (he relation helween oral ciminiunieation and lileramre. and 
reading hahiis. 

5. Shaping a literate cuUu re through pro mot ion of priming facilities, dissemination 
orint'orination and stimulation of writers. 

6. Strengiheniiig of non-go\ ern mental organizations that are in\ol\ed in educa- 
tional programmes. 

7. !)e\ elopniem ofgoxernmeni departments afid acii\ities that stimulate literacs 
programmes, preferably integrated into w ider adult education and de\elopment 
programmes. 
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Limitations and problems of literacy work from a 
donor's point of view 



Manuela Monieiro 



WliLMi looking at literacv work in dc\ eloping countries - and, I suppose, also in The 
Netherlands - one can distinguish between the polic\ level and the operational level 
particularK with respect to donor organizations like the Humanistic Institute tor 
De\elopment Cooperation (HIVOS) as well as other similar organizations. Under 
operational considerations, oln iously the questions of efficiency and methodology 
come to the fore, and in this respect enc^ugh has been said already about the 
preconditions for successful literacy work: the need of follow-up exercises, the need 
to relate curriculum contents to the leamer's daily reality, etc, 

,A1I this and much more has been stressed in the other contributions and therefore 
I will not dwell on that subject. What 1 would like loemphasi/e are the policy aspects 
which are of particular rele\ ance to a donor organization. Here, the focus will be 
on the work of HIVOS without the exclusion of other donor organizations. I am 
afraid that I must often disappoint all those who see literacy as something \ery 
special, requiring >pecific policv. As far as I am concerned, literacy is not seen 
differently from any other acti\ it\ or sector falling within the priorities of donor 
organizations. It is therefore necessary to look at general policies and the assump- 
tions behind them. 



Powcrlcssncss 

When dealing with the question of povcrt\ and marginalization of large secilr,ns of 
society in the South, we see a clear correlation with powerlessiiess. That is. the 
inability of the poor to operate in a world which functions on the basis of rules and 
values which are primarily alien to the cosmos and world vision of the poor. This 
is particularly the case with respect to the distinction between modern and tradi- 
tional in developing societies: a distinction which has been much criticized by 
progressive students but which is there, whether we like it or not. 

So. in our analysis, in order to o\ercome marginalization it is essential that the 
poor learn the 'rules o\' the game.* H' .. does the market operate, where are the 
decisions taken that affect my life as a pc.isanl or a slum dweller, where caii I get 
the resources I need to make a living? etc. The lules are many and \ aried and often 



unfair. Only by learnin^g them and playing the 'game' can the poor create change 
from within. Because from trio moment you play, it becomes another game. In a 
nutshell, what we are talking about is access lo power, the essence of our policy. 
Literacy - like other skills - is an important instrument in this process of learning 
how to operate in the modem, dominant setting. And that is why a donor organiza- 
tion like HI VOS allocates a substantial part of its funds to this sector. 

The insthuiionul approach 

A second element in our policy is the institutional approach. This means that great 
importance is attached to the institutional setting in which a certain acti\ ity takes 
place. So the next question is: what do we consider the most appropriale institutional 
background for literacy work? When we listen carefully, we hear about literacy 
work as part of an o\ei all community approach: a bit of health care, a hit of income 
generation, a hit of literacy, all implemented by generalists development NGO's 
(non-go\ernniental organizations). But we also know about the specialists' ap- 
proach: it is pursued by NGO's that specialize in a specific item (e.g. literacy) and 
therefore deliver technical quality. 

Obviously the choice of approach depends on the context in which one is 
operating, but one can wonder whether there is much point in creating artificial 
situations in which an NGO brings it all to the people. We sometimes refer to it, 
somewhat disre^pectfully, as the 'tutti frutti package'. After all, the outside world 
is differentiated, and quality is imperati\ e! 

But more important!} frcMii (^ur point of \ iew is that literacy in and of itself is 
not enough. It is rele\ ant if it is part of a strategy to enable people to become full 
participants in their (^wn scK-iely, We have a ilrm belief in the need and effectiveness 
of people's organi/ali(^ns - people organizing themseUes around shared interests, 
to voice one's needs and demands as a group. I am talking here about shared interests 
of large sectors of the populatiini - the peasant sector, the farm laborers, the Indians 
of the Ama/(Mi. etc. I am talking here about organizations which can ha\e a real 
impact, like trade unions, cooperalix c federations, farmers' unions etc. 

The scape of h'teracx 

How does this relate to literacy? Given tlie abo\ e, we cannot see literacy in isolation, 
but as pail of a structured process (^f organization. Literac\ senes as a deliberate 
instrument in that priK-ess. That means that an NGO proposing a literacy programme 
be funded by a 6ouor organization will be asked the same questions we always 
ask; what is the long-term [philosophy beiiind their work, and how do ihey relate to 
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other NGO's and muss organizations? Are they integrating into a larger process of 
emancipation or are they concentrating exclusively on the here and now, at the 
community level? 

In a sense this brings us to the question of the chicken and the egg. Which comes 
first? In some cases it is possible that one will start with literacy work, around which 
people will later organize themselves. However as far as we are concerned- the 
superior fonn of literacy work, just as with other forms of service rendering, is one 
in which the organization providing the service, whether it be literacy or something 
else, responds to the needs and requests of the organized interest group. And we 
have seen examples of this during the conference - we only have to mention HLP's 
work in South Africa responding to women's needs in the trade unions, ALOZ's 
work in Zimbabwe responding to the literacy needs of the cooperative movement, 
or CHPROD's work in Honduras responding to the farmers' organizations. 

Ol course, there will always \g variations on the abo\ e. They are often neces- 
sary. They will be all right as Ic ig as we don't lose the ultimate aim - and that goes 
beyond literacy. 




Limitations and problems for literacy campaigns with 
respect to support and prerequisites for support 

Jan de Vne> 



Within the ccMUext of the Literacy Year I would like to put forward just a few 
siatenienls regarding: liniitalions for support of literacy campaigns in the Nether- 
lands. First there are the limitations of the educational structure. There is the gap 
between the educational system for youngsters and that for adults. 

Despite our go\eniinent's interest in adult education, and its contributions to 
promote a belter system, there still exists a more or less general tendency to 
understand adult education in teniis of the formal system for youngsters. That 
ftjrmal svsteni is more or less the frame of refe':<?nce for mans policy-makers, and 
for our colleagues in that formal system. That seems to be a rather arrogant position, 
ignoring the fact that the formal system still produces a lot of people who, after a 
few years, ha\e becc^me functionally illiterate. 

Illiteracy in the iWctherlancls 

The main reason there are so many illiterates in our count n is the incapability of 
the formal system. Recent research pro\ed thai 40 to 5(Kr of pupils at the end of 
elementary school did not fulfill the standards for writing. In m\ opinion this is 
caused, among other things, by two enors within that system: 

— the educational content is deri\cd IVom an abstract world, from abstract goals: 

— their methods are designed tor 'the a\erage' student. 

When we want to fight against illiteracy in ourcounliy w e must first of all fight the 
arrogance and the other failures of the prim«ry education system. This cannot be 
done by designing methods and materials only at a national le\ el. 

S 'pport for literal ) 

In the Netherlands we ha\e a suppt>il system on a national and regional level that 
costs t!ie go\eniment o\er 2(K) million guilders. A real expert model. And \et with 
the ab(^ve-mcniioned results! It is our experience, as supporters o\' adult education. 
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that there is no *a\ erage* student and that, therefore, contents and materials must be 
de\ eloped as close as possible to those students. Curriculum dexclopment must, to 
a large extent, take place within the schools. Triat is the more or less successful 
formula within adult education, and that ought to be the policy for the support-sys- 
tem for elenieniaiy and secondary schools. 

When our moii\e in making people literate is to enable them all to participate 
as full members of this society, then we must recogni/c that we ha\o \er> limited 
tools. This applies to teachers as well as supporters, but mos!l\ . of course, for those 
outside supporters. Hducation is primaril\ the leaching of techniques and skills. We 
can try to relate them to functionality; to do that is ii precondition for success. 

C()nch(si(fn 

To realize this, in our curricukuii. and in our leaching process, we are facing a 
dilemma: must functionality be defined by the government, by the teachers and 
suppoiters/scieniists or b\ the students. F"or instance, are \K'e teaching an Arabic- 
speaking Moroccan i^uich because the gox emment wants him lo participate as part 
of the work force in the Netherlands, or are we going to make him literate in his 
own language and culture. 

1 am not as com inced as 1 once was that the goals of the students are so dilTerent 
from the goals of the go\ernment. And 1 doubt that the teachers and experts are so 
prejudiced by their own opinions that ihe\ will be pre\enied from developing the 
right approaches, the effecii \ e contents and methods. 
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Education for All 



G.J. Slonii: A. \ .d. Zwaari-de Cast; R.A.H. (k)o/iniic-/.ijIiiKni: 
G.J. Lcibbrant: .A. Chollev 



The siuialion in Jc\ doping amnlrics has dclcrioratcd drainalicall> in ihc field of 
education. PiDspeet lor iiiipro\enieni are hleak. Basic learning needs is a necessar\ 
concept to draw the alleniion of policy makers lo the issue of Hducaiion for All. 
This concept, ho\ve\er, is not operational: One needs lo focus attention on liierac\ , 
formal and / or non-formal education in order to attain the objecli\es of Mducaiion 
for All. 

The Njtherlands iio\emnieni has al\\a>s taken an interest in education forde\elop- 
nient. The initiati\e of Hdu;alion for .Ml enhances the importance of the issue of 
education for de\elopment for the \ears to come: in man\ countries structural 
adjustment leads to a serious deterioration in the soeial sectors: structural transfor- 
mation nia\ lead to a more positive approach of educational issues. In this respect 
decision-makers will have to be intluenced b\ the initiatiw on Hducation for AIL 

Decision-making is first and for all a matter for the de\ eloping countries eoncerned. 
not only their governments, but organizations at all levels in these countries. In this 
respect the issue of the role of N(]0\ is \ ery impoiiant. The issue of financing \\ as 
also mentioned, including the possihilitx of reducing military expenditure. It 
implies that a dialogue is needed both within the de\ eloping countries and inlerna- 
tionalls. 

The aspect of women and de\elopmenl had been stressed by the Netherlands during 
the preparatory meetings; in the conference in Thailand some success was achie\ ed 
c(Micerning this issue. The tjuestion of de\eIopment edueation in the Netherlands, 
as an example for other countries to follow, did ho\ve\er not meet with an\ interest 
during the conference in Thailand. 

Some economic aspects of primary schooling for all: In the Thailand conference a 
stud) was presented of the total additional costs involved in achieving primarx 
schooling for all children by the year 2()(K). for a group c»f countries denominated 
as most educational I \ disadvantaged: a group of developing educationally 
disadvantaged countries; a group of }5> de\ eloping countries in a difllcult educa- 



tional situation. The analysis shows that in spite of cost reduction through better 
efficiency and effectiveness and in spite of a reduction in military expenditures, 
there would still remain an important financing gap in the order of 8 to 20 billion 
dollars for the period 1990- 2000, to be financed by external support. If this amount 
of money could be made available the negative trend concerning educational 
expenditure in the total flow of concessional funds for development would be 
reversed slightly. 

Ri^qhrs 

Every person in the world has the right to be given command of such knowledge 
ski lis and awareness as shall enable to take an active and independent pain in society. 
For this universal right to be achieved enormous amount of work w ill have to be 
done not only in less developed countries but also in the (highly) industrialized 
communities. We do need to recognize that throughout the world - 'there' and here, 
abroad and 'at home* - there are people who lack the fundamental skills and 
knowhow necessary fur functioning in society. 

It is no secret that in less developed countries onl\ an elite is able to make ihe best 
or fullest use of education and other training facilities. Yet, among countries which 
have recorded high levels of economic growth in recent years (as in some Asian 
ones) the measure of illiteracy has risen in absolute numbers - by about 50 million 
- and reduction of illiteracy in lelative terms has been to a lesser degree than the 
movement shown by general economic growth indicators, it would therefore seem 
that resources made newly available by economic growth are not being (sufficient- 
ly ) directed to education and training. 

Moreover, a little self-searching tells that in our own highly- industrialized country 
oureduculion system is intrinsically so selective as to leave us, also contending with 
the existence of a large group \\ ho still have no coniiiiand of the most basic skills. 

Basis education is trul> important for in no wav and neither at national or interna- 
tional level can we afford this amount of under-utiliz.ation of Human Resources. It 
must not be allowed t(^ C(Miie out worst from the tussle between social and economic 
priorities. By whatever means and in whatever area, the place of Basic ItducuMon 
needs to become con finned and guaranteed by slated and effected policies. 



The World Coufcrcnce on Education for All 

The World Conference on Hducalion for All in Thailand (Joniiien) was on basic 
learning needs. This is a broader concept than literacy. It involves the knowledge 
and skills people need lo play an independent and active role in society. This leads 
10 my first point. 

We nave to distinguish within the concept of 'Education for AIT - that the Con- 
ference was about - between tools, content and approaches. Tools are literacy and 
numeracy. But the Conference was also about content and approaches. As very 
important contents of learning were stressed environniental protection and early 
childhood care. 

In particular the iniponance of Hnvironniental Hducalion should be underlined. It 
was stated that because of the urgency of the environmental problems of the world 
basic environmental education is probably more important than literacy. Environ - 
mental issues should be an integrated part of all education as a component of 
sustainable development, not just development. 

One of the main questions was how to reach and whom to reach in the Ilrst place. 
Two thirds of the worlds 900 million illiterates are women. Because of their 
important role in early childhood care, health care and education it is of utmost 
importance to educate the women. This is not just a matter of emaneipational ethics 
the nation, as a speaker said. 

Man\ stressed that education for all should start form the culture of the learner.N 
involved and should combine indigenous and new knowledge and skills, to achieve 
a sense of ownership. I would say a combination of communitv development and 
education. Very little, however, was said about the culture of the millions in the 
slums ol the big cities who probably for generaticMi after generation will be caught 
in the trap of poveny and lack of education. 



Concrete results 

Cooperation between the organizing agencies. UNKSCO, UNICHK the World Bank 
and L'NDP was important, since I'Nl^SCX) is the specialized agency tif the I'nited 
Nations for education, culture and science. In the preparation of the conference 
*Hducation for AIT there were some doubts whether this cooperation between four. 
toialK different international agencies, would succeed. 



Concrete results, which came oin. were the t'olK>wiiiii: 

1. Basic education is more than the traditiimal learniiiii to read and write. 

2. Basic education includes also adult education. 

3. It is recognized that illiteracv is alsii a problem in de\ eloped countries. 

4. It appears that methiids arc renewed and as well is the emphasis on distance 
education. 

5. r.mphasjs is [>ut iwi special groups, cspeciallv women and girls. 

6. It is recognized that health. en\ iri>nnient and human rights are impoilani 
conditions lor literacy. 

7. It is also recognized that education t night to he a \ ital element in de\elopmenl 
polic\. 

The fi^llow-up of Jomticn has lo take the Ibllowing points into account: 

— more resources ha\e to be lound: 

— the responsibilitv of the lolKiw-up and the iniliati\e lies with the local go\ ern- 
ments; the\ must act now: 

— in the follow -up acti\ ities existing tirganizatitMis should be in\ol\ed; hence new 
organizations should not he created; 

— the goaL thai h\ the >ear 2()(X) illiterac> in the world will he half of that in 199l), 
is far more realistic than pre\ ious ones and there is a beitei" chance that it will 
be reached: 

— there is anecessit> ol' making more resources available. 



C(ttjiln\i(>tis 

Out (^f the experiences oi* many initiatives in literacy work ha\ecome many lessons, 
but a key one is that the formal educati(Mi system in many countries is simply not 
meeting the educational needs oi* most people, particularly those sccttirs of the 
population who face sonic form of economic, sc^cial, cultural or linguistic disad- 
vantage. We have otily to look at some of llie appalling statistics of educational 
wastage - high dnip-(uit rates, frequent repetition of classes, and a high degree of 
functional illiterac_ and innummeracy even when attendance is ensured - for 
confirmation of this uiiitne. 

It hu^ been cv ident for some time that new initiatives in the I'iekl ot literacy a. j 
needed, that new approaches to education have to be developed ami put into 
practice. And, if we accept that learning begins at birth, waiting until children find 
their way into primary school - which may well be underresourced. understaffed 
and overpopulated - is no solmion. One <^f the major eoneeiiis with the VVoiid 
C\>nference on l:ducation loi' All was to ensure that the message that there is indeed 
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life - and educational opporiuniiy - before primary sch(X)l hccaiiie incorporated into 
the discussion and the subsequent documentation. Happily, that was achieved, and 
represents a ver\ positive result. 

Another caicial realization is that education is [00 important to be left onl\ to 
governments and professional educators. Certainly, the rhetoric of the lnternati(Mial 
LileracN Year and the World Conference on Education for All accepted this idea, 
albeit with a little reluctance. The ideas of 'new alliances', of new *paitnerships\ 
where evident everywhere. The role i)f non-izovernmcntal organizations, many of 
whom have been working for many years supporting and developing alternative 
approaches to education and literacy, is recognized as a ke\ force. Similarly, there 
is s(Mne acceptance that the 'consumer* of education - the children, their parents and 
the conimunitv in which they live - can and should also he involved in the 
'production* of education. They have liiuch to contribute. Parents and communilv 
members have skills. e\()ertise and knowledge which can ct)mplement that of (he 
professionals and can help to make the educational process more socially and 
culturally relevant, prtwiding thev are trulv involved in both the planning and the 
implementation of the process. 

More public awareness about the problemof illiteracv has been created bv the public 
at large and by the participating governments, l^tnuis for education has been doubled 
hv the World Bank and so did UNDP and I'NICHK L'ltimately. such initiatives can 
only he judged by what happens afterwards: if the ideals, even a few of the dreams, 
can be put into practice: if new approaches can be tried, adapted and refined: and 
if many more communities are mobilized towards a World Commitment to [educa- 
tion for All. then il will have be:n a success. Time will be the judge, and the hard 
work starts now. 
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campaigns, which should eradicate illiteracy, often add up to nil. Therefore, much 
more should be done in order to teach people to read and write. 
A 'World without writing' considers literacy a prerequisite in giving people more 
of a hold on their own lives: literacy as a means of access to power. But, what are 
the possibilities for literacy? Can we work literacy into every context? Does literacy 
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